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NURSING NOTES 


IRON CROSSES-AND GOLD. 
E hear a good deal of the iron crosses given 
to German soldiers for bravery, but we are 
inclined to think that crosses of gold ought to be 
awarded to some of the British nurses whose ex- 
periences we publish this week. Who would have 
imagined, less than three months ago, that these 
women would be tending wounded soldiers in 
cellars, by the light of a flickering candle, while 
the nuns knelt round them in prayers for the 
sick, the shells screamed overhead, and the boom- 
ing of the enemy’s guns rent the air? The cour- 
age and self-forgetfulness of our nurses, many of 
whom have personally carried the wounded into 
a place of safety, will be for ever recorded in the 
hearts of the three nations who are fighting side 
by side across the Channel. 
RUMOURS OF CONFUSION. 

In war there is always some confusion, some 
overlapping, and some deficiency, and it is difficult 
to sift the truth from the unavoidable exaggera- 
tion. It has been said to us this week by different 
authorities on the one hand that France has now 
too many nurses, on the other that the need is 
urgent; that some of the trained nurses have 
proved most unsuitable, because they will not 
adapt themselves to the conditions and cus- 
toms of a foreign country and expect too 
much personal waiting upon; that the trained 
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nurses are splendid, but 
and First Aid beyond 
their province Of these complaints there is one 
from which we may draw a moral. It is possible 
that some nurses, perhaps the younger and more 
intolerant, have expected the same personal ser- 
vice they rightly claim at home, and have too 
openly shown their scorn of foreign methods and 
customs; and we hope that societies and agencies 
sending out nurses will impress upon them that 
they must adapt themselves to all the conditions 
of war, little sleep, poor food, long hours, and 
menial work, and that they must respect the 
customs of other countries, and only protest (with 
the greatest tact) when it is a question of con- 
ditions which are dangerous for their patients. 
While accepting the fact that nursing as a skilled 
profession is less advanced in France than in their 
own country, these nurses should remember that 
the present is not a time for criticism, but for 
hearty co-operation and mutual help. The need 
grave, the sufferings of the sick and 
wounded are too terrible to leave any room for 
personal grievances. We think these nurses 
might learn a useful lesson from the patients 
whom they nurse, for the fraternal relations of 
French and British soldiers is one of the most 
delightful things in this terrible war. 
VOLUNTEERING FOR WAR SERVICE. 

We have received many letters from nurses 
wishing to go to the front and asking our advice, 
and in reply we must once more summarise the 
position. Apart from the Regular Army and 
Navy Services, there are two Reserves, the Naval 
Reserve (address the Director-General, Navy 
Medical Service, Admiralty, 8.W.), and the Army 
Reserve (address the Matron-in-Chief, War Office, 
S.W.). There is also the Territorial Force Nurs- 
ing Service (address Miss Sidney Browne, R.R.C., 
War Office, 80 Pall Mall, S.W.) which is now 
asking for new members. It is not however likely 
that nurses now joining these bodies will be sent 
on active service, as the senior members have of 
course the first opportunity. 

Apart from the Services, the chief agency for 
sending nurses to the front is the British Red 
Cross Society, 83 Pall Mall, 8.W.; but as’a very 
large number have applied to this body there are 
still hundreds of nurses on the list who 
have to comfort themselves with Milton’s lines 
about those who “stand and wait.” 

The Order of St. John (St. John’s Gate, 
Clerkenwell, E.C.) is another great society which 
sends out nurses at the request of various authori- 
ties; their list is also, we believe, very full. Fail- 
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ing to be sent out by these agencies, we can only 
repeat our previous advice, that nurses should read 
most carefully the news of the various societies in 
THE NursinG Times, and seize any opportunity 
they may notice. The French Red Cross Society 
(53 Redcliffe Gardens, Fulham, §.W.) seems to 
be active in sending out nurses; the N.U.T.N. (39 
Gt. Smith Street, Westminster, S.W.) has a 
scheme for work among non-combatants, while 
Dr. Haden Guest (19 Tavistock Square, W.C.) 
and others mentioned in our pages this week, have 
been making up parties to staff new hospital 
centres abroad. 
AMATEUR NURSES. 

WE are very glad that definite steps are being 
taken by the War Office to put a stop to the 
feverish rush to the continent of untrained and 
amateur workers. We do not know what is the 
extent of this rush, but we are informed that a 
number of people have crossed to France en- 
tirely on their own responsibility with the object 
of helping to nurse the wounded. If we are mis- 
taken we shall be very glad to correct this im- 
pression, which appears, however, to be well 
authenticated. What would be thought of a raw 
recruit going to join the regular army in the 
trenches without military authority? And in 
the case of untrained workers going to nurse the 
sick the peril is even greater, for they risk not 
their own. lives but those of the men whom they 
attempt to nurse. 

UNIFORM IN PARIS. 

An order is now in existence in Paris which 
according to the special correspondent of the 
British Medical Journal is to be enforced by the 
aid of the police, forbidding nurses to wear uni- 
form in the streets. But members of the Army 
Nursing Service are not allowed to take out 
private dress, and no nurse going abroad at this 
time encumbers herself more than she can help 
with luggage. Such an order must _ therefore 
press heavily on the very profession the order is 
designed to uphold. Are nurses to go to the 
shops and buy a complete outfit of private 
clothes? If they are bona fide they have their 
passport and photograph with them, and we fail 
to see why some other means cannot be adopted 
to keep a check on the improper use of nurses’ 
uniform than an order which cannot fail to be 
both annoying and inconvenient. A nurse’s uni- 
form is her protection and her pride. 

THE BELGIAN REFUGEES. 

Tue Daily Mail estimates that 40,000 Belgians 
have now arrived in this country, and among 
them are many cases of misery which defy de- 
scription. Thousands crossed from Ostend last 
week. We have not space to do more than 
indicate what is being done for these poor people, 
among whom are many wounded soldiers and sick 
women and children. They are cared for by the 
War Refugees Committee at the Alexandra Palace 
and other centres, whence they are sent to all 
parts of the country to the homes provided. 
Among the refugees are several mothers and 


babies born either just before leaving Belgium or 
on the boat. A sad accident is reported from Dover 
of a poor woman who suffered terribly from sea- 





sickness and whose baby, which she was holding, 
fell from her arms into the sea. The sufferings of 
the refugees on the voyage, which had to be made 
in any kind of vessel procurable, and in such haste 
that no food could be provided, have been terrible, 
Some have been taken straight to Dover In- 
firmary; these include some women over eighty. 
Hundreds of Belgian wounded soldiers are among 
the fugitives; and have been sent to the London 
Hospital, to St. Bartholomew’s Hospital, St. 
John's Hospital, Lewisham, and the Red Cross 
Hospital in Fishmonger’s Hall; others have been 
sent over the country even as far north as 
Aberdeen. 

We have already described the work of the 
nurse in meeting refugees at Tilbury and of 
the staff at the Alexandra Palace and at Ken- 
sington and Chelsea Infirmaries. This week we 
give particulars of the work at St. George’s in the 
East and at Poland Street. Several nurses were 
sent by the Order of St. John to Folkestone to 
care for the refugees. 

THE NURSES’ UNION. 

Tue Nurses’ Union, which for forty years has 
been a branch of the Y.W.C.A., has developed 
considerably this year, opening fifteen new sec- 
tions in the provinces and fourteen in the hos- 
pitals and infirmaries in London. This growth 
is largely a consequence of the appointment of a 
travelling and organising nurse-secretary in the 
person of Miss Windsor. Monthly meetings have 
been held at the branches, a series of services and 
meetings for intercession has been arranged, @ 
“call to prayer in time of war” is being widely 
circulated ; while the monthly meetings are being 
superseded by weekly gatherings. 

The special intercession services with addresses 
to nurses will be held as follows :— 

October 21st, 3.30: St. Mark’s, North Audley 
Street (Marble Arch). The Rev. Preb. H. P. 
Cronshaw. 

November 19th, 3.15: 
Regent Square (Russell Square). 
Robertson. 

December 4th, 3.15: Holy Trinity, Marylebone 
(Portland Road). The Rev. E. N. Sharpe. 

Other intercession services are held on Friday 
at noon and Wednesday at 8 p.m. 

All nurses are cordially invited to attend these 


services. 


Presbyterian Church, 


The Rev. I. J. 


BEDSIDE FRENCH. 

Nurses who are waiting to go to the front 
should do everything possible to improve their 
knowledge of French. An excellent opportunity 
is given by the free classes for technical French 
organised by the Nurstnc Times under Mrs. 
Pedersen. They are held as follows :— 

13 Gray’s Inn Residences (opposite Holborn Town Hall). 
Monday and Thursday, 5.45—6.45 p.m. 

83 Charlwood Street, Belgrave Road, S.W. 
and Thursday, 8—10 p.m. 

16 Nottingham Place, Baker Street, W. Wednesday and 
Friday, 2—4 p.m. 

63 Onslow Square, S.W. Monday and Friday, 3—4 p.m. 

75 Oxford Terrace, W. Tuesday and Thursday, 
2—3.30 p.m. 

Other classes of more elementary French are 
held by Miss Everett Green every Tuesday, Wed- 
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nesday and Thursday at 8 p.m. at 5 Carlisle 
Mansions, near Victoria Station. Miss Green has 
compiled a little book of Bedside French phrases 


which nurses going to the front may obtain for 


814d. post tree. 

“The lessons in French which we published in 
our issues of Sept. 12, 19 and 26 (which can still 
be obtained) have proved so useful that at the 
request of many readers we propose to give 
another page of French sentences next week. 
This week we give some more Flemish phrases. 

Nurses wishing to join any of the classes men- 
tioned above are asked not to write beforehand 
but simply attend without formality as they have 
time. 

FEVER NURSES. 

At a meeting of the Executive Committee of 
the Fever Nurses’ Association held on October 
5th at the Eastern Hospital, Homerton, the 
following resolutions were carried:—‘“That a 
notice be sent to all the fever nursing training 
schools recognised by the Association, stating 
that the Association deems it to be most unde- 
sirable that nurses in course of general training 
should be taken by fever hospitals from general 
hospitals to gain ‘ fever experience,’ for periods 
less than that which has been laid down by the 
Association as necessary for obtaining the Associa- 
tion’s certificate, namely, one year.” 

(1) “That tuberculosis be one of the diseases 
recognised by the Association for purposes of fever 
training.” 

(2) “That of the total number of beds required 
for the recognition of a hospital as a training 
school, the proportion allocated to tuberculosis 
shall not be more than twenty per cent.” 

(83) “That no candidate shall be accepted from 
such a hospital for examination for the Associa- 
tion’s certificate who has spent more than one- 
third of her qualifying period in the tuberculosis 
wards.” 

Miss Milne Mitchell, Matron of the Cambridge 
Sanatorium was elected a member of the Associa- 
tion. 

SOUTH AFRICAN NURSES. 

ALL good wishes to the Trained Nurses’ Asso- 
ciation for South Africa, to which we have re- 
ferred several times. The provisional committee 
has now been formed, and includes the names 
of the matrons of Kimberley Hospital (Miss E. L. 
Gibson) ; The Government Hospital, Durban (Miss 
E. Cawley); Johannesburg Hospital (Miss B. G. 
Alexander); Pretoria Hospital (Miss E. Covey); 
Grahamstown Albany Hospital (Miss A. Gordon); 
Miss J. Pritchard, superintendent-general of 
King Edward Order of Nurses, and eleven others. 

The South African Nursing Record has re- 
ceived many enquiries from nurses wishing to 
volunteer for the war. While the Record thinks 
there is little or no likelihood of South African 
nurses being called to the front, it truly says 
that the spirit prompting these offers of services 
is magnificent. Should their opportunity come 
we are sure the South African nurses will be 
ready to respond. 

We learn from the South 
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Record that the Defence Force has largely been 
mobilised and that Red Cross Societies are being 
formed throughout the country. The journal 
says :—‘“The ladies, both professional and other- 
wise, are showing the same keenness as their 
British sisters. Many nurses have volunteered 
for service, and some have already joined the 
forces. There is not likely to be much actual 
fighting in South Africa, but wherever a large 
body of men is collected together, there is always, 
of course, a great liability to sickness and epi- 
demics, so that it is possible that some of the 
volunteers will have an opportunity of seeing 
some field nursing.” 

Our readers will remember the report in the 
English Press a few weeks ago of the overturning 
of a train in which troops were being conveyed 
from East London. There was a long roll of 
killed and injured; the latter were taken to the 
new hospital at Worcester, Cape Province and to 
the hospital at Touws River, and nurses from both 
did sterling service on the scene of the accident 
and in the wards. 

THE VICTORIAN BUSH NURSING ASSOCIATION. 

An interesting appointment is that of Nurse 
Shaw, an English trained nurse who has been 
in Australia for some time, has general and 
midwifery certificates and has done Army service 
in India and Malta. She has been appointed as 
Bush Nurse to Byaduk, about seventeen miles 
from Hamilton, one of four new centres opened 
by the Victorian Bush Nursing Association, with 
good roads and in fine open country. Mrs. 
McIver, a Melbourne nurse with gynecological 
and midwifery certificates of the Women’s Hos- 
pital and an infectious certificate, who has been 
matron for the last five years at the Nhill Hos- 
pital, has been appointed to Neerim on the North 
Gippsland line. This is described by Una as a 
** very comfortable, long-established district with 
good metal roads and comfortable homesteads.” 
Nurse Tucker, who has been working at Beech 
Forest centre for three years, goes to Condah on 
the Hamilton-Portland line, and Nurse Ruby 
Wilson, of the Melbourne Hospital, with Women’s 
Hospital certificates, takes her place at Beech 
Forest. 

THE QUEEN’S “WORK FOR WOMEN” FUND. 

SPLENDID work is being done by this organisa- 
tion in several directions. Among its activities 
we may mention the opening of experimental 
workrooms, the securing of contracts for over 
ninety workshops which were closing down, and 
the investigation of new trades for women. In 
the experimental workrooms women are receiving 
training in the domestic arts. Some are making 
baby clothes, while others are preparing dinners 
for the women in the workrooms, at the same 
time receiving practical lessons in cookery. The 
Queen’s interest in the work is very keen and 
she made a very thorough examination of the 
work done on her recent visit. The headquarters 
are at Foley House, Portland Place, W. 

AFFILIATION IN NEW ZEALAND. 

New regulations, says Kai Tiaki (New 

Zealand), have recently been gazetted under the 
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Nurses’ Registration Act. These provide for the 
recognition ‘of affiliated schools under the same 
management, and enable pupil nurses to be sent 
from a main institution at the discretion of the 
head of the training school, for varied terms of 
under six months, to annexes such as consump- 
tive sanatoria, fever hospitals, and cottage hos- 
pitals. There is also a special provision to enable 
nurses from outside New Zealand who can show 
no proof of having passed a final examination 
and whose training satisfies the Registrar, to 
sit for the State examination. 
THE RIGHT SPIRIT. 

A NURSE wrote to us recently somewhat 
aggrieved that Territorial regulations compelled 
her to wear uniform and that the local regulations 
of her hospital forbade cycling in uniform, so that 
the staff were deprived of a healthy recreation. 
It is a strict rule in time of war that military 
nurses must wear uniform, and as regards the 
cycling we learn that this prohibition was purely 
temporary pending the decision of the matron-in- 
chief. She has now given her consent and the 
matter is happily settled. Our correspondent, 
who speaks of “an unusual interference with per- 
sonal liberty ” will forgive us if we point out that 
in a national emergency such as war it is surely 
the nurse’s part to put up with small incon- 
ventiences. We have heard of Territorial nurses 
resigning recently because they were expected to 
share a bedroom. Fortunately such a spirit is 
rare, and no nurse will make a fuss over small 
discomforts when she thinks of the sufferings of 
our wounded soldiers and the hardships which 
nurses are undergoing at the Front. 

OUR PHOTOGRAPHIC COMPETITION. 

Mrs. Carine Cappy has just completed the 
judging of the photographs sent in. The result 
is given below: the prize photographs and some 
of the others, with criticisms by Mrs. Cadby, will 
appear in due course. 

First Prize (£1 1s.): Miss J. C. Cowie. 

Second Prize (15s.):Miss Davis. 

Third Prize (10s.):Miss E. F. Nicholls. 
— Prizes: Miss A. L. Atkins and Miss Dora 
Vine. 


Special Prize (Bromide Enlargement): Miss 
M. H. Greg. 
Specially Commended: Miss M. L. Whyte, 


Miss Baker, Miss Wheatley, Miss Mobbs and 
Miss Lister. 
A TRIBUTE TO A NURSE. 

THe Hon. Anthony Lionel George Ashley, 
M.A., of South Audley Street, W., son of the 
seventh Earl of Shaftesbury, bequeathed to his 
nurse, Louise Emma Maillard, whether still in 
his service or not, £400; and if still in his service 
he left to her also a life annuity of £400 as a 
mark of his appreciation. 

““She has been to me a very kind friend, a 
cheerful companion, and a devoted and skilful 
nurse,’’ he said in his will. ‘‘ She has given up 
years of her life to the care of me, and I wish 
all who benefit under my will to have this read 
to them.”’ 

He also left £100 to Nurse Alice Ware. 





THE TRAINED NURSES’ ANNUITY FUND. 

“Don’t think I am neglecting Tommy Atking 
for 1 am devoting all my spare time to him 
now,” writes a nurse who has just sold, for 
£2 17s., the articles she had made for our sale 
of work. As our readers know, we decided to 
postpone the sale owing to the War, sO many of 
our usual contributors being on active service. 
We shall be very glad if other nurses will take a 
hint from the nurse quoted above. The Hon. 
Secretary of the Fund is Dr. Ogier Ward, 78 
Cheapside, E.C. 


EVENTS OF THE WEEK 
October 21st, 1914 

N north-west France the left wing of the Allies 

has made a notable advance, especially to the north 
of Arras, where in the last few days it has advanced 
more than 30 miles. In the centre and right the 
advance is less marked, but the French have captured 
the German trenches to the north of Rheims. The 
Germans still occupy Lille, but the Allies have taken 
Ypres and Armentiéres. In the Vosges a German 
column has been defeated and driven back. Two 
lengthy despatches from Sir John French have been 
published covering the operations of the month of | 
September. They show the very arduous work done 
by our troops so courageously and so well. 

The Belgian Government has been transferred to 
France. In Belgium the Germans set free from the 
siege of Antwerp are now in Ghent, Bruges, Blanken- 
berghe, and Ostend. 

Great numbers of Beigian refugees have fled to this 
country. The Belgian Army is still active, and has 
repulsed several German attacks. 

In the east a great battle is in progress between the 
Russians and the German and Austrian troops from 
the Vistula, near Warsaw, to the south of Przemysl, 
a battle front of about 300 miles. A German advance 
on Warsaw and Ivangorod has been repulsed, and 
the Russians claim further successes in the extreme 
south. The Montenegrins have gained a victory over 
the Austrians near Sarajevo. 

A German spy was arrested at Marseilles. He had 
accompanied the Indian troops from India. 

The first contingent of the Canadian troops arrived 
in this country. . 

A German plot was discovered in South Africa. 
Lieutenant-Colonel Maritz, who had charge of a com- 
mando in the north-west, and. who, it was found, had 
also Germans serving under him, openly rebelled. 
General Botha, who had previously taken supreme 
command of the Union forces, took immediate action, 
and the rebels are being summarily dealt with. | 

Three British trawler mine-sweepers have been lost 
in the North Sea. 

Two German submarines have been sunk by the 
Russians in the Baltic. 

A German launch with 
been captured by Canada. 
Two transport ships acting as coalers to the Hmden, 
which has done so much damage in the Indian Ocean, 

have been sunk. 

The British cruiser Hawke was torpedoed and sank 
in the North Sea: 70 of the crew were saved, but 
the loss of life is about 500. 

A new British cruiser, the Undaunted, accompanied 
by four destroyers, sank four German destroyers off 
the Dutch coast. 

As a defensive measure, the Russians have laid 
mines in the Baltic at the entrance to the Gulf of 
Finland and the Gulf of Riga. 

The German vessel Comet, with a complete wire 
less installation, was captured off New Guinea. 

The Italian Foreign Minister, the Marquis di San | 
Giuliano, has died. His policy was that Italy should 
take no part in the war. 
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THE PREVENTION OF 
By Pror. E. J. 


rT HE chief diseases with which we have to 

] deal during war-time may be classed under 
two heads. (1) Those arising from wounds, and 
(2) those which arise from the conditions under 
which men have to live whilst on active service 
in the field. 

The infective diseases arising from wounds 
are:—(1) Suppuration; (2) Pyemia or blood- 
poisoning ; (3) Erysipelas ; (4) Gangrene; and (5) 
Tetanus or lock-jaw. 

They are the work of germs, usually shaped 
like little balls and called cocci. The cocci are 
ut home in the skin. When the skin is broken 
they gain access to the deeper parts of the body 
where they set up what is called suppuration. 
Suppuration means the production of a whitish 
fluid called pus, and pus consists of enormous 
numbers of the leucocytes or white corpuscles of 
the blood which are attracted to the spot where 
the cocci are. The microbes, by means of poisons 
which they manufacture, act as powerful irritants. 
The white blood-cells of the patient are attracted 
by these poisons exactly as wasps are attracted 
by sweet-stuff, and are mobilised, like the soldiers 
of a garrison, to defend the body against the 
attack of the invading cocci. The way in which 
the defence of the body is conducted is simple— 
the white blood-cells devour the cocci, taking 
them up into their protoplasm where they speedily 
melt away as the result of a process of intra- 
cellular digestion. We call this process “ phago- 
cytosis ” and the white cells that carry it out are 
known as “phagocytes.” The quality by virtue 
of which the phagocytes become aware of the 
presence of the microbic invaders and are attracted 
to the seat of invasion is called “ chemo-tactic 
irritability.” We cannot say that the phagocytes 
“see” or “smell” the cocci, for they have no 
sense-organs, hence we have to use this somewhat 
cumbrous expression for want of a better term. 
Up to a certain point, the larger the number of 
cocci and the greater their virulence, the more 
intense is the process of suppuration. Beyond 
a certain limit, however, the virulence of the 
poison produced becomes such as to exercise the 
opposite effect on the phagocytes—to repel in- 
stead of attracting them. The invading microbes 
are able to pass unmolested straight on into the 
blood, where they set up septicemia or blood 
poisoning without any local lesion. This rarely 
happens, and only in persons whose resistance 
has become profoundly depressed by starvation or 
some constitutional disease. 

The last great war, during which these facts 
were still imperfectly understood, was that be- 
tween France and Prussia, forty-four years ago. 
Although the immortal Lister, then a young sur- 
geon in a Scottish hospital, had a year or two 
previously put forward his theories as to the 
cause of suppuration, those views had not yet 
received general acceptance. The result was that 
the military hospitals on both sides were filled 
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with septic cases. Wounds used to be bound up 
with septic bandages without having been properly 
cleansed, and the results were appalling. Owing 
to the favourable conditions under which they 
grew, the microbes attained an intensity of viru- 
lence fortunately unknown nowadays, and 
general blood-poisoning, septicemia and hospital 
gangrene raged in the military hospitals. The 
mortality in cases of gun-shot wound, amputa- 
tions, etc., was fearfully high. At that time the 
great French scientist, Pasteur, although not a 
doctor, visited the hospitals, examined the pus 
with the microscope, saw the swarms of micro- 
organisms and—independently of Lister, of whose 
researches he was at the time unaware—attri- 
buted the festering of the wounds to their pres- 
ence and pointed out to the half-incredulous 
surgeons the remedy—viz. the thorough disin- 
fection of the wound and the sterilisation, by 
heat, of instruments and dressings. 

Suppurative diseases or wound-infections may 
be entirely prevented by the practical application 
of the following principles :— 

(1) Wounds that are already infected, or have 
had the opportunity of becoming so, must be dis- 
infected, that is, the microbes that have gained 
access to them must be killed by the use of sub- 
stances that destroy microbic life. This is Anti- 
septic Surgery. 

(2) Nothing that has any microbes in, or on it, 
must be allowed to come in contact with a wound. 
This is Aseptic Surgery. 

Let me enumerate some of the leading sub- 
stances used in antiseptic surgery with an indica- 
tion of the strength in which they are used, and 
the quantity necessary in order to make a pint of 
antiseptic’ solution. Most people continue to 
think in English weights and measures, which are 
horribly cumbrous. Nowhere is this drawback 
more keenly felt than in making up percentage 
solutions. In order to make up a 1 per cent. 
solution by the metric system all you need is to 
weigh out a gram, and dissolve it in 100 c.c. of 
water or, 10 grams and dissolve it in a litre. By 
our antiquated system if we wish to prepare a 
pint of a 1 per cent. solution we have to make 
quite an elaborate calculation and when you have 
done it you will find that a dram and 27°5 grains 
must be used, if you wish to be accurate. 

The chief antiseptics are :— 

Corrosive sublimate, 0°2 per cent. or 17°5 grains 
to a pint. 

Biniodide of mercury, 01 per cent. or 87 
grains to a pint. 

Carbolic acid, 5 per cent. or 7 drams and 17°5 
grains to a pint. 

Lysol, 1 per cent. or 1 dram and 27°5 grains 
to a pint. 

“Cyllin,” “Izal,” “Creolin,” “Jeyes’ Fluid,” 
as directed on bottle. 
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“Formalin,” 10 per cent. or 1 oz., 6 drams, 35 
grains to a pint. 
Peroxide of 


Iodine, lodoform, Hydrogen, 


Alcohol, Ether. 


Each of these has its own uses and cannot be 
used indifferently. No one would think of apply- 
ing 10 per cent. formalin to a wound—it would 
be much too irritating. Each surgeon has his 
own preference. A good way of sterilising instru- 
ments is by boiling in water to which a lump of 
washing soda has been added. Dressings are 
sterilised by steam under pressure in a special 
apparatus, 

It is possible to heighten a patient’s resistance 
‘to the attacks of the micro-organisms by means 
of a vaccine. The Royal Army Medical Corps 
are making use of this fact in actual practice. 

To return to the kinds of wound-infection, in 
addition to those produced by cocci there still 
remain a couple of forms that are due to microbes, 
not round but elongated like little sticks, bacilli— 
and these are amongst the most dangerous we 
know. One is “Spreading emphysematous gan- 
grene” and the other is “lock-jaw.” Both 
attack wounds that have been befouled with agri- 
cultural or manured soil. The first-named con- 
dition is fortunately not very common. It causes 
the tissues to get soft and dark and full of a foul- 
smelling gas, so that they emit a sort of crackling 
noise (emphysematous crackling) when pressed 


upon. This is due to a largish non-sporing 
anaerobic microbe. I have seen the bodies of 


ce 


persons affected by this “gas bacillus” become so 
swollen that they could hardly be coffined. 

The other form of wound-infection due to 
bacilli is one of the most justly dreaded. It 
is called tetanus or lock-jaw. This formidable 
malady is due to a specific bacillus with a ter- 
minal spore giving the microbe a characteristic 
resemblance to a drumstick or hat-pin. 

The normal abode of this microbe is in the 
alimentary canal of herbivorous animals, whence 
it passes to the manure heap and thence to culti- 
vated fields. Wounds soiled by the clay from 
such fields or inflicted by farmyard implements 
such as stable-forks are apt to be infected with 
this bacillus, not purely but in association with 
the ordinary microbes of suppuration, or with 
dirt-microbes, which eagerly use up all the free 
oxygen available in the limited space of the 
wound. Under these conditions, the anaerobic 
lock-jaw bacillus thrives, and forms a powerful 
poison, which is thought to reach the central 
nervous system by way of the nerve-trunks. The 
result is a painful spasmodic contraction or cramp 
of many of the muscles coming on in agonising 
paroxysms to which the unfortunate victim soon 
succumbs. 

The practical inference is that all wounds that 
have been soiled (as just mentioned) owing to the 
patient lying on cultivated ground should be most 
carefully cleansed to their very depths, and if 
necessary enlarged for the purpose. Moreover, 
we possess an antitoxin for the poison of tetanus, 
the serum of an animal that has been immunised 





against the poison. This is a powerful preventive 
when injected before the symptoms develop, but 
once the jaws have become locked, the union 
between poison and nerve-cells is indissoluble 
and if the dose has been sufficient, death wil] 
ensue. If, however, we intervene early in the 
case by injecting the antitoxin, then the poison 
is neutralised before it has time to unite with the 
nerve-cells and recovery takes place. Were a 
sufficient supply of antitoxin available; it would 
be well to inject, say 500 units, into all patients 
suffering from open wounds. If this were done 
as a thatter of routine, tetanus would disappear 





from our military hospitals. 


(To be continued.) 








A FEW USEFUL SENTENCES IN FLEMISH 


Good ‘Goede 
morgen. 

Good day. 

Good evening. 
avond. 

Good night. Goede nacht. 

How are you? Hoe gaat 
het? 

I am glad to see you. Jk 
ben blijde u te zien. 

Sir. Mijnheer. 

Madam. Mevrouw. 

What is the matter with 
her? Wat scheelt haar? 

How long has she been 
ill? Sedert wanneer is 21) 
ziek ? 

I thank you. 
zeer. 

Be quiet. 
Stilte—Zwijq. 

Are you hungry? 
ge honger ? 
” What will you eat? Wat 
wilt ge eten? i 

You eat nothing. G17 eet 
niets. ‘ 

Take a little more. Nog 
een weinig. 

Are you thirsty? Hebt 
ge dorst? f 

What will you drink? 
Wat wilt ge drinken? 

We have bad—good— 
news. Wij hebben slechte 
—qoede—tijdingen. : 

Where are you going? 
Waar gaat ge heen? 

From where do you come 
Romen? Van waar komt 
e? 

Will you come with me? 
Wilt ge met mij - mede 
komen? 

Where do you wish to go? 
Waar heen wilt ge gaan? 
With pleasure! Gaarne!/ 

Sit down, please. Zet wu, 
als ’t u belieft. 

What do you want? Wat 
verlangt ge? 

Do you speak French? 
Spreckt ge fransch? 

I understand it a little, 


morning. 


Goeden dag. 
Goeden 


Ik dank u 
Houd op. 
Hebt 


Nore.—* Gij”’ 
hard. “oe’”’ is like 
a”. Fen” 


“ 


” 
oo, 


is pronounced 
as in book. 


but do not speak it. Jk 
versta het een weinig, waar 
spreck het niet. 

What do you call that? 
Toe noemt ge dat? 

How, old are you? Hoe 
oud zijt ge? 

It is very late. Het is 
zeer laat. 

It is still early. Het is 
nog vroeqd. 

Fetch it. Ga het halen. 

Have youit? Hebt ge’t? 
Look for it. Zoek het. 
I have found it. Zk hed 
het gevonden. 

Carry the things down. 


Breng de zaken beneden. 
Have you left nothing 
upstairs? Hebt ge boven 


niets gelaten? 

Everything is ready. Alles 
is gereed. 

Get in, please. 
als 't u belieft. 

The whole family remains 
together. All famile bijeen 
blijven. 

Wait for your brother. 
Wacht uwen broeder. 


Kom in 


Wait for your sister. 
Wacht uwe zuster. 

Translate that into 
English. Vertaalt dat in 


het engelsch. 
Has he no stockings? 
Heeft hij geene housen? 


Has he no coat? Heeft 
hij geen rok? 
Has he no boots? Heeft 


hij geene schoenen? 
She has no frock. Zij 
heeft geen kleed. 


To be happy. Geluk- 
kiq zijn. 

Busy. Bezig. 

Tired. Vermoeid— 
Moede. 

In bed; lying down 
Te bed. 

Shut. Gesloten. 

Ready. Gireed—Bereid. 

Useless. Nutteloos— 


on noodig. 


with the ‘‘g” 


“Sch is gener 


“ sigh,” 


is pronounced as in English 
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WOUNDS IN THE 


N the Lancet last week Mr. G. H. Makins, 
5 candid surgeon to the forces, notes some 
of the characteristics of wounds in the present 
campaign. He writes :— 
Perhaps no greater surprise has been experienced than 
the nature of the wounds met with in the present war. 
Wounds produced by the small calibre bullet 
maintain an aseptic condition if uncomplicated, while 
shrapnel and shell wounds without exception be 
come infected and suppurate. The mere occurrence of 
suppuration in the case of even extensive wounds of the 
soft parts has led to less serious consequences than might 
have been expected; the sloughy surfaces rapidly clean 
up, especially under the influence of an iodine bath (5). 
to the Oi.), and the patients, after a couple of days 
rest in bed, show wonderfully little sign of constitutional 
infection. This is also the case in many of the com- 
pound fractures, although it is difficult to gauge how long 
and tedious their course to ultimate recovery may prove. 


NATURE OF THE WOUNDS. 


The nature of the rifle wounds differs little, if at all, 
from that observed in the case of the Lee-Metford or 
dome-shaped Mauser bullet, except that the openings are 
of slightly larger size. The comparative infrequency of 
bullet wounds accounts for the fact that isolated nerve 
and vascular injuries are not common. 

The wounds produced by the shrapnel balls vary in 
importance with the velocity retained at the moment of 
impact; some merely bruise, while others penetrate, and 
others, again, produce injuries of the most severe ‘ex- 
plosive type.” The entry wounds are comparatively 
small, often of the slit or gutter type, while the exit, 
especially where the bones are near the surface, as in the 
forearm or leg, may be a large mass of extruded lacerated 
muscle with numerous fragments of the comminuted 
bone exposed upon the surface. Such wounds are un- 
doubtedly far more common than was the case in South 
Africa, and although some may be due to rifle bullets, 
the men themselves are confident they were produced by 
shrapnel. The patients also attribute extensive lacera- 
tions of the soft parts without injury to the bones to 
shrapnel bullets, but it seems obvious that these have 
been caused by fragments of the case or of high explosive 
shells. Such fragments penetrate, sometimes leaving a 
narrow bridge of skin over an extensive laceration of the 
subjacent soft parts. When they strike the bones a deep 
wedge-shaped groove is cut, numerous fragments of the 
bone adhering to the soft parts, while the extremities of 
the cut bone sometimes present the appearance of a frac- 
ture of cane, actual threads of bone projecting into the 
wound, 

The vast majority of the wounds do well, the bullet 
wounds of the soft parts taking the same uneventful 
course already familiar. In the more serious injuries 
due to shrapnel or fragments of shells, a few days’ rest 
usually suffices to reinvigorate the patients; there is little 
evidence of constitutional infection either in the general 
appearance, the temperature, or the pulse-rate, and the 
men eat, drink, and sleep well. It is also very remark- 
able how little the majority of the men are affected 
psychically by the grave conditions, both bodily and 
mental, to which they have been exposed for some weeks. 


WOUND COMPLICATIONS. 


Suppuration and a variable amount of sloughing of the 
soft parts are the rule. After a few days the most 
striking feature is the rigid eversion of the skin margin 
of the wound which persists for some time. When the 
wound is a deep circular one the resemblance to a crater 
in a malignant growth is very great, but in a short time 
the edge softens and flattens down, the wound itself then 
becoming covered with large masses of soft granulations 
which bleed freely. 4 

In a certain proportion of cases the result is more 


PRESENT 





CAMPAIGN 


serious, especially in men who have lain out a long time 
and suffered during transport. A spreading gaseous 
cellulitis develops which rapidly extends the whole length 
of the limb to the trunk. The parts above and below 
become rapidly involved by a soft doughy oedema first 
evident along the line of the main lymphatic trunks, and 
spreading eventually through the entire thickness of the 
limb. The tissues are often crepitant, and a dark reddish 
discolouration appears over the depe ndent parts Mean 
while abundant sanious pus and bubbles of very stinking 
gas escape from the wound itself... . The resulting 
gangrene is difficult to treat by amputation, as the flaps 
rapidly assume the condition of the gangrenous part re 
moved. When temporised with the gangrene shows a 
tendency to localise itself, mummification commences, and 
if free enough exit for the discharge can be provided a 
chance of a later operation is gained. Gangrene of this 
character is responsible for a very considerable mortality. 
TETANUS: PROPHYLACTIC USE OF SERUM. 

A very serious complication of wounds is the develop- 
ment of acute tetanus, running a very rapid course, but 
not marked by very severe spasms. This as a rule 
develops during the first week after the reception of the 
wound, but sometimes as late as the tenth or fifteenth 
day. The initial source of infection is to be traced to 
the soil; it has been suggested that the trucks forming 
the ambulance trains and straw used for bedding down 
the patients might be responsible, but for this no evidence 
exists, and many patients have developed the disease 
prior to transport. The scourge is affecting the armies 
of the Allies and Germany in equal degree of severity. 
An attempt to control its development by the administrat- 
tion of prophylactic doses of serum to all patients with 
severe open wounds as soon as they are brought in from 
the field is now being made. Abundant opportunity 
exists for a primary infection of the wound of a very 
gross nature by the organisms of the soil. . . . One may 
well look back with envy to the clean soil of the South 
African veld, much as the dust was then regarded as a 


bugbear. 


WOUNDS OF HEAD, FACE, AND OTHER PARTS. 


A large majority of the wounds of the head are the 
result of injuries caused by shrapnel balls. The German 
shrapnel is a little smaller in calibre than our own, and 
cast of lead apparently hardened by some alloy; the tan- 
gential wounds are often wide grooves in the scalp with 
considerable comminution of the bones. When striking 
directly the ball rarely passes deeply, often lying on the 
dura, or if it perforates the latter not passing deeply 
into the brain. Some of the tangential wounds are 
accompanied by very extensive brain laceration. The 
fact that most of the wounds are infected before the 
patients reach the hospital renders them unfavourable 
cases to deal with at once, but the local conditions as a 
rule rapidly improve, and then later operations can be 
undertaken. Wounds of the face and jaws are very 
common, also extensive injuries of the ie. Shrapnel 
balls pass through the cheek by comparatively small open- 
ings, often of the slit form, while the alveolus or palate 
may be widely damaged. . . . A small proportion of per- 
forating wounds of the abdomen which have been accom- 
panied by no untoward symptoms are seen in most of the 
hospitals. In all these cases the injury has been caused 
by rifle bullets. Shell wounds of the sacral region are 
not uncommon and are very distressing; in some the 
spinal canal is laid open, others are complicated by in- 
continence of feces. It is a suggestive fact that few 
similar injuries of the anterior wall of the abdomen come 
into hospital, although an occasional lacerated wound 
with hernia of the omentum, has been seen. Fractures 
are numerous and severe, accompanied by large wounds 
and much comminution, while injuries to the joints are 
of a gross nature and almost without exception compli- 
cated by fracture of the articular ends of the bones 
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FROM THE 


TRENCH TO 


THE HOME HOSPITAL 


HOW OUR SICK AND WOUNDED SOLDIERS ARE TRANSPORTED 


N the accompanying pictures we have given 

as far as possible the story of how our sick and 
wounded soldiers are cared for from the battle- 
field to the home hospital. Every soldier carries 
with him a first-aid outfit with which wounds can 
be simply dressed at once; as soon as he can be 
reached by the R. 4.M.C a more careful dr¢ ssing 





RED CROSS STRETCHER SQUAD IN THE FIELD 
(Kindly lent by the British Red Cross Society.) 





is done, and he is removed to one of the stationary 
hospitals. Theoretically the soldier is soon 
drawn from the firing line into shelter. After 
first-aid has been given he is transported at once 
to a clearing hospital where treatment can be 
more deliberately supplied, and he is then re- 
moved to a base hospital with all the promptitude 


TRANSPORTING WOUNDED TO RAILHEAD. 
(Kindly lent by the British Red Cross Society.) 

















fupecut wer Service 


PUTTING WOUNDED INTO THE TRAINS. ™ 
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FROM THE TRENCH TO THE HOME HOSPITAL (continued) 


which transport can provide. The scheme, as the 
Lancet points out, is as sound to-day when am- 
bulance trains and motor lorries can be used as 
it was when it was drawn up by the Crimean 
veteran, Sir Thomas Longmore 

Modern warfare, however, and especially this 
present war in Europe, has greatly modified the 





IN A BASE HOSPITAL IN FRANCE. 
From the ‘British Medical Journal.” 


scheme. For example, when our Expeditionary 
Force at the front was compelled to make an 
elaborate retirement and the battlefields on which 
our wounded lay were immediately occupied by 
the enemy, when the places of retirement chosen 
as dressing stations could no longer be used, and 
situations designed: for clearing hospitals came 
early within the range of attack, the rectgnised 
routine for collecting the wounded and for sorting 








Alper. 


CONVEYED BY MOTOR-BUS 











and “evacuating” them was thrown out of gear. 
“In such circumstances,” says the Lancet, “the 
best organised service in the world may have to 
make the best of a terribly bad job.” 

The following notes on the hospital system 
are from an authoritative source 

The hospitals with our army are (1) stationary 
and (2) general: the stationary 
is smaller than the general 
hospital, and has 200 beds. 
These hospitals are pushed up 
as near the fighting line as 
possible There are now in 
France twelve stationary hos- 
pitals, each with seven medical 
officers and 87 other ranks. 
There are no women nurses, 
the work being done by the 
nursing section of the Royal 
Army Medical Corps. The so- 
called clearing hospitals are 
merely a connection between 
the field ambulances and the 
rail-head. There are fourteen 
general hospitals in France, 
each with 520 beds. To staff 
these there are 20 medical 
officers, 23 non-commissioned 
officers, 118 privates of the 
R.A.M.C., one matron, 16 
sisters, and 26 other nurses, 
making a total nursing staff of 
43. These general hospitals 
are along the lines of com- 
munication or at the bases. Excellent surgical 
work is done there. 

The method followed by both the British and 
French armies is to send off cases able to bear 
the journey from the field dressing-stations as 
rapidly as possible in trains or motor ambulances 
to the large hospitals in Paris, Rouen, and other 
cities. Those unable to bear the whole journey 
are discharged on the way, wherever ther 








British Red Cross Society. 
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FROM THE TRENCH TO THE 


1 


happens to be a hospital. One of the most won- 
derful things during this war has been the rapid 


moving of numbers of wounded from one hospital 
to another. For example, two or three weeks ago 
there was a panic in Dieppe as the Germans were 
expected to enter the town At 1 at 
night Dr. Gauillard received instructions 


o'clock 
from 








MOTOR 


headquarters to remove all his wounded and 
equipment immediately to Havre by train. Be- 
fore morning they were all—some 400 in number 
—on the train. On arrival at Havre they received 
instructions to cross the Seine to Trouville, and 
on arriving there they were sent on to Deauville, 
where the casino was rapidly prepared for their 
reception. 

For the history hospitals are 


first time in 





WOUNDED MARINES TAKEN FROM 








AMBULANCE FITTED FOR TWO STRETCHERS. 





(continued ) 


HOME HOSPITAL 


equipped and staffed by women 
who are doing splendid work in Paris and else- 


surgeons, 


where. 

Between our hospitals in France and those in 
this country the hospital ships are the link. Six 
steamers are in regular use for this purpose, and 
are fitted up with beds and a staff of doctors and 
nurses. These 
ships are supple- 
mented by some 
yachts and other 
vessels. All the 
ships go to South- 
ampton, where 
there is a special 
staff for the re- 
ception and dis- 
tribution of the 
sick and wounded, 
the arrangements 
being under the 
control of a Sur- 
geon-General who 
holds the appoint- 
ment of Deputy- 
Director of Medi- 
cal Services. The 
number of vacant 
beds in every 
available hospital in this country is telegraphed to 
him twice a week, and there are twelve ambulance 
trains specially constructed for conveying four 
officers and 96 men lying down or for a consider- 
ably greater number sitting up. The number of 
hospitals available on this side is 70, 23 being 
general territorial hospitals with 520 beds. In 
addition, a number of hospitals have been lent 
to the army. 





MANY OF 


THESE AMBULANCES ARE 
NOW DOING VERY VALUABLE WORK IN FRANCE AND BELGIUM. 











Topical War Service. 
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FROM THE TRENCH TO THE HOME HOSPITAL (continued) 





WOUNDED BEING TRANSFERRED FROM 


The great difficulty that had to be faced in this 
war was the lack of motors for transporting the 
wounded, but this is now being remedied as 
rapidly as possible. One of our illustrations 
shows a motor ambulance fitted for two stretchers. 

The medical correspondent of the Morning Post 
describes yet another form of hospital, the river 
barge. He says:—‘ The use of barges is nothing 
less than an inspiration, because the barges 
render possible what is impossible by any other 
means—treatment while in course of transport. 
The north of France, as is well known, is ex- 
ceedingly rich in waterways which extend into 
Belgium and have connections with the coast at 
various points. Here, then, is a third system of 
“roads ” for the removal of the wounded—a sys- 
tem which, if properly used, can be made to 
relieve greatly the stress of work imposed upon 
the ambulance motor-cars and trains.” 

The Union des Femmes de France is fitting up 
barges as floating hospitals. The interesting sug- 
gestion is made by a correspondent in the Times 
that the wounded might be brought all the way 
to St. Thomas’s Hospital by water. 

It is interesting to know. that for the first time 


the arrangement tor replacing the personnel n 


THE 


HOISTING 


THE 


TRAIN TO THE SHIP. 


WOUNDED 





a. x 


Central Ne we 





MAN 


INTO 


THE 





SHIP 
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the military and naval hospitals with men from 
the St. John Ambulance Association has been put 
in force. This is a system devised by Sir Alfred 
Keogh. 

There is no need to refer here to the work of 
the thousands of nurses, both members of the 
services and their reserves and those civilian 
nurses who have volunteered. Ever since war 
broke out THe NursinG Times has been publishing 
what may be called “war editions,” and has kept 
in close touch with the nursing of our brave 
soldiers and sailors. 

When the sick and wounded are sufficiently 


——-—— 





IN HAVEN 











MASSAGE FOR THE WOUNDED 


“T*HE Massage Corps, of which we have already given 
particulars, is doing splendid work in the hospitals. 
Miss French, the organising secretary and herself a 
trained masseuse, is devoting two hours each day to the 
massage of wounded soldiers in Charing Cross Hospital. 
Miss French was told by a matron who managed a hos 
pital during the Boer War that she had a whole ward 
full of paralysed soldiers with whom she did not know 
what to do because there were no facilities for massage. 
It has been proved that massage accelerates recovery 
50 per cent. and permits soldiers to get back to the front 
half as.soon again. 
Trained masseuses have now been supplied by the 
Corps to the four London Territorial Hospitals and many 





Topical War Service 


AT LAST. 


(A photograph taken in the Territorial Hospital at Leicester.) 


convalescent to be given sick furlough advantage 
is taken of the many offers of accommodation in 
convalescent homes, and a central registry of 
these homes has been formed by a joint committee 
of the British Red Cross Society and the Soldiers’ 
and Sailors’ Help Society. 








Miss A. M. Jones, a Welsh nurse, who is at a base 
hospital in France, writes that she has met Nurse Breese 
on the hospital ship Austurias and Nurse Frances Davies 
in France. 


Miss Covtson and Miss Myers, who had established 
a nursing home at 2 Nottingham Place, W., have left 
London with Nurse Sturdy, and are now in Paris. The 
three ladies will be members of the staff of the hospital 
which the Duchess of Roxburgh is establishing in France 








of the provincial ones, as well as to the military hos- 
pitals at Netley, Colchester, Chatham, York, Harrogate, 
and elsewhere. As far as possible convalescent soldiers 
have been sent on discharge to their own homes, and it is 
here that the voluntary trained worker is found to be of 
very great assistance. It is hardly necessary to say that 
only trained workers are employed by the Corps, most 
of whom are drawn from the Incorporated Society of 
Trained Masseuses. There is still room for voluntary 
trained workers. The address of the corps is 39 Berkeley 
Square, W. 

We learn from the Secretary of the I.S.T.M. that there 
is no falling off in the numbers of candidates for the 
examinations. A large number of applications are being 
received from people anxious to learn “just enough 
massage to help the wounded soldiers!”’ 








Tue official announcement on second page of the cover of 
Tue Nursinc Times defines the main objects of the 
Society; on the same page will be found announcements 
of some of the approved schools and teachers. 
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LETTERS 


AND NEWS FROM 


THE FRONT 


BRITISH NURSES RETURN FROM BRUSSELS: UNDER SHELL FIRE IN ANTWERP 


BRITISH NURSES IN BRUSSELS 


T is good to learn that practically all the British 
on es who were in Brussels are safe and on their way 
home We knew some time ago that great reserve had 
to be maintained in order not to imperil their safety 
It was reported that once when several of them were 
on the point of leaving they were arrested at the rail 
wav station “because a postcard written by one of them 
had bee published in a London daily paper A 


hundred and forty of them are on their way to England 
vid Norway and Copenhagen, had a Ss} lendid 
reception. They visited the hospitals in Copenhagen and 
were entertained at the Legation. The party includes 
several of the units sent out by the Order of St. John 
Among them is Dr. Rowlands’ corps. Some of the nurses 
are said to be going to Russia 

A racy diary of one of 
Morning Post :— 

We are just as much prisoners in Bruxelles as if we 
were in the deepest dungeon beneath the castle moat, so 


Ww here the y 


the nurses appears in the 


we can only be good children and make the best of 
things. 

Yesterday a “ select deputation got @ pass to see the 
War Minister, and, being ushered into the presence of 
this divinely beautiful being, the following pretty little 


dialogue took place 
The Deputation 

orders to leave, perhaps 

necessary laissez paeser.”’ 
The War Minister: “I give no /aissez pas 


but as have all had 
uld kindly give us the 


W 
WwW 


“ Excuse me, 
you wi 


ser to English 


Tr. D.: ‘*Pardon, monsieur, but for what reason?” 
**We do not give reasons.” 
“And if we went without a laissez passer?’ 
(becoming almost human): “Then I should 
instantly have you all put in prison.” 

A meek voice from a most unexpected person : 


ss Would 


you have room, monsieur’ 
W. M.: ‘‘Room?—room’? How?” Suddenly becomes 
aware that he is not being treated with proper respect 


and rings the bell to terminate the interview and the 
deputation files out, resisting an unladylike and un 
Christian desire to tweak his nose in passing. 








Copenhagen, Oct. 10tI 

Here 1s a surpris Last Monday we were all told 
to leave Bruxelles il ol und a emt ed il the station, 
and after being put in the tra ere all turned out, and 
after waiting four hours all sent away again, the majority 
having spent their last penny in bs and food, and I 

ly had 3fr. 

Tuesday midday we really left—140 nurses and about 
l ted Cross men supposed to be going Maestricht, 
and home rid Holland However, it was all a trap, and 
we were taken under arrest to Cologne, Hamburg, Kiel, 
Bremen, Osnabruck, and finally put over the Danish 
borde1 We travelled from Tuesday midday till Friday 
midnight, packed into the third-class carriages of a troop 
train, with a guard in every carriage, and all forbidden 
to leave the train or put our heads out under penalty of 
being shot. The first day our own food held out; one 
day they gave us coffee at 7 a.m. and dinner at l a.m 
next midnight, and yesterday we had nothing at all until 
we got here at midnight I think we all held out well 
only about six women really “‘crocked up’’—and I really 
lo think we all put a marvellously good face « it, con 
sidering that everything was done to alarm and annoy 
us, and that at no time until the last half hour or so 
did we have any idea as to where we were being taken 
or what was to be done with us 

We were a pretty party when we arrived last night; 
no sleep to speak of for three nights, one wash of the 


hands at a pump 
on the trigger all the while), 
dream for some time 

It is so odd to be no under arrest and to: be 
able to say what we like, and buy papers and postcards, 
and find the shops open, that we don’t whether 
we are on our heads or This letter was smuggled 
through inside my sponge! I was determined not to tear 
it up when I started, as I have been so lucky all along 


guarded by a sentinel (with his finger 
and food only a beautiful 


longer 


know 


heels. 


matron of Bartholomew's 
Hospital, and another managed to escape from 
Brussels. They were ‘captured ” on the very day they 
arrived, which happened to synchronise with the German 
entry into the city 


Miss Cutler, the assistant 


nurse 
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NEWS FROM THE FRONT: BELGIUM (continued) 


SIX WEEKS’ NURSING IN BRUSSELS 
By Our SpeciaL CORRESPONDENT. 
Y title is rather a misnomer, as comparatively little 

\ aursing was done by the English nurses. The 
Germans occupied the city a few days after our arrival, 
and the Belgian wounded were taken to Antwerp; more- 
over, the Germans themselves removed all wounded at 
intervals and sent them to Germany. I doubt if at any 
time we had more than 2,000 occupied of the 25,000 beds 
said to be ready. Again, the German nurses, presumably 
voicing the dislike of us as a nation, refused to work 
with us, and the biggest military hospital was staffed 
entirely by them. 

I cannot say the average German patient was not 
grateful for our care, but we did not like the sore- 
footed soldier who first of all filled the hospitals ; to 
nurse wounded enemies is one thing, to give them a rest 
cure is quite another, and the knowledge that many had 
been waiters in England and were now fighting against 
us added to our irritation. Rumours were current that 
the Germans do not burden themselves with badly 
wounded, and certainly the small number of such cases in 
comparison with the slightly wounded and killed lent 
some colour to this assertion. 

The permanent Brussels hospitals, though well equipped 
for operations, were certainly not up to ours in England 
as regards nursing and cleanliness; no doubt one reason 
for this is the lack of money, and consequent shortage 
of staff. Skilled work and trained judgment is not ex 
pected of nurses, and no Continental surgeon would dream 
that he could leave things with safety to anyone but a 
medical man. Especially in septic wounds, in which con 
stant syringing, bathing, and fomenting is freely ordered 
by our surgeons, the Continental doctor does a dressing 
once, or at most twice, a day. 

Among the worst of the cases brought in were a batch 
of twenty-five Belgians and two Germans; for ten days 
they had been left lying on straw in an outhouse, fed 
on apples and beer and kept under morphia, and still 
with their first-aid dressings on. Their condition was in 
describable; one died from tetanus in a few hours, and 
several others afterwards, as their septic condition made 
recovery almost impossible. 

The German doctors were usually very appreciative, and 
expressed their pleasure at meeting the English nurses 
of whose work they had so often heard. The Belgian 
medical men were equally appreciative, but all the con- 
ditions under which we were working were somewhat 
trying, and the famous speech made re South Africa, 
that of all trials the “plague of flies and women” was 
the worst, applied equally as regards the latter to 
Brussels; charming women in _ charming’ uniforms 
abounded on ali sides, but unfortunately their zeal to 
tend les blessés was scarcely equalled by their know- 
ledge or capability. 

One very sad feature of a war is the necessarily large 
number of amputations; a nurse knows so well how often, 
given care cad time, a limb could be saved. The great 
difficulty was to get suitable food for bad cases, as the 
supply of fresh milk was very limited. The bread was 
not very nice, though quite eatable, and it must have 
been wholesome or we should not have been so well; our 
diet consisted very largely of bread and black coffee; 
meat we certainly had, but of more than indifferent 
quality. Brussels cakes are a dream, but ready cash was 
required for such luxuries, and cash was scarce, as none 
cared to take cheques. Fruit was delightful, and most 
inexpensive. 

The beginning of September found many _ nurses 
desirous of getting home or to other parts:of the Con- 
tinent where their services could be of use. On the 8th 
a dozen or so left, and safely reached England. Others 
were hoping to get away by the same route, leaving their 
luggage behind, when, like a bolt from the blue, came 
the order from the German general that all Red Cross 
and St. John Ambulance medical men and nurses were 
to go to Liége in five days’ time to nurse the German 
wounded. To say that that order did not cause some 
consternation would be untrue, especially as only a few 





days before a batch of Red Cross surgeons and nurgegs 
had been detained at the railway station for 36 hours op 
suspicion of getting and giving information prejudicial 
to our enemies. One reason only could we assign for this 
treatment, and that was that in a leading London news. 
paper of September 12th appeared a paragraph to the 
effect that a certain officer’s wife had, through the kind. 
ness of the Red Cross in Brussels, received a postcard 
saying her husband was safe and well and on his way to 
Germany as a prisoner. At first we rather scouted’ the 
idea of Liége, but a reference to a clause in the Geneva 
Convention, by which “if found by the enemy in any 
country they occupy all nurses and doctors may be re. 
tained and their services utilised,’’ showed us plainly 
the seriousness of the situation. We did not for one 
moment believe in the existence of wounded for us to 
nurse, as we were not allowed to look after those ip 
Brussels. At the end of a few days through the German 
General came the welcome news that we were to be 
allowed to proceed to England as soon as our transit 
could be arranged for, and that all English nurses were 
to leave Brussels, not the Red Cross and St. John Ambn- 
lance only. Nothing more being heard of the safe 
transit, some few of us who knew our lengthened silence 
and absence must give rise to considerable trouble. de- 
cided to try and get to England. After a rather tiring, 
but otherwise uneventful journey, we arrived on 
October Ist in London, and a week afterwards received 
the welcome news that all the other medical men and 
nurses had reached Copenhagen. 
Sr. Joun. 


THRILLING EXPERIENCES OF THE 
BRITISH FIELD HOSPITAL 


E gave last week some particulars of this hospital 

and its departure from Antwerp. In a most graphic 
account Dr. H. S. Souttar says :—‘‘ Within 24 hours of 
the arrival of the British troops we were officially ap- 
pointed the base hospital for the British forces in Antwerp, 
and in a short time British wounded began to pour in. 
On October 7th two of us were writing dispatches home 
when the first shell passed over our heads. We rushed 
up to the roof and stood there fascinated by the scene. 
Every few seconds came a distant boom, then the shrill 
screech of a shell flying overhead, and the dull thud of 
its explosion. The whole scene was eerie and uncanny 
in the extreme, and yet it was only the crash of an 
explosion near by, and the clatter of falling bricks that 
roused us to a realisation of our deadly danger and the 
need for instant action. In a few minutes we had roused 
the whole staff, and the patients were being methodically 
moved to the basement. I shall never forget the scene 
on the great staircase crowded with a long train of 
nurses, doctors and dressers carrying the wounded down 
as gently and as carefully as if they were in a London 
hospital. I saw no sign of fear in any face, and yet 
overhead was a large glass roof, and we each knew that 
a single shrapnel would leave no single person beneath 
it. We had a hundred and’ thirteen wounded, and within 
an hour they were all deposited in places of safety; 
mattresses and blankets had been brought, and they 
were made as comfortable as was possible for the night. 
Four were grave intestinal cases. Seven had terrible 
fractures of the thigh, but fortunately I had already 
repaired five of these with steel plates and their transport 
was easy. The night nurses took charge of the patients 
as if nothing had happened. The rest of us lay down 
to get what sleep we could. 

“On October 8th the authorities placed at our disposal 
several motor omnibuses for the transport of our wounded, 
We traversed the entire length of the city, and the scenes 
we passed defy all description. Houses were in ruins on 
every side, and in the magnificent Avenue des Arts there 
are fixed in my mind three houses together blazing from 
cellar to roof like a roaring furnace. The scream of the 
shells overhead was a fit accompaniment to the scene 
around. We reached the wharf by the Arsenal where the 
British transport was collected. A long row of motor- 
‘buses was flanked by a line of heavily loaded ammunition 
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wagons. On our left the Arsenal was burning, and a vast 

jJlumn of smoke towered ms to the sky. ‘It may blow 
up any minute,’ said Col. _Farquharson cheerily. ‘I 
had better move that ammunition.’ 

“At last we turned into our own street, the Boulevard 
Léopold, and there we met a sight which our eyes could 
hardly believe. Three motor-’buses stood before the door 
and patients were being crowded into them. Those "buses 
and our own lives we owe to the kindness cf Major 
Gordon. One does not waste time when one packs under 
shell fire, and at the end of three-quarters of an hour 
there was not a patient, and very little of value in the 
hospital. We certainly evacuated thoroughly and in good 
order. By five o'clock we were across the river and on 
the road to Ghent. Of all the pitiful sights that I have 
ever seen that road was the most utterly pitiful. We 
moved on slowly through a dense throng of fugitives, 
men, women, and little children, each with a bundle over 
his shoulder in which was all that they possessed. A 
woman with three babies clinging to her skirts, a small 
boy wheeling his grandmother in a wheelbarrow, all 
moving away from the horror behind to the misery that 
lay in front. I had been in Termonde, and I understood. 
I have seen one hell. I hope there is another. We had 
to go northwards and reach Ghent after a wide circuit, 
adding 20 miles to the direct distance of 30. Long 
avenues of trees kept us in inky darkness. Every now 
and then one of the "buses would get into the sand. 
Then all the men would collect, dig the wheels clear, and 
by sheer brute force drag the "bus back to safety. Twice 
it seemed absolutely hopeless, and both times a team of 
Flemish horses appeared from nowhere and dragged us 
clear. Think of an inky night, Germans close at hand 
and a desperate struggle to get a heavily loaded London 
bus out of a ditch, and you will have some faint idea 
of the nightmare we passed through. At 5 a.m. we 
reached Ghent utterly exhausted, and deposited our 
wounded in the hospitals, only to be told that all the 
British must be out before 10 a.m. as an immediate 
German occupation was expected. There was nothing for it 
but to re-collect our British wounded and take them on to 
Ostend. One had died in the night, and two were too ill to 
be moved. Those we left in skilled hands, whilst we took 
the remainder on to Ostend and sent them back to England. 

“Our work in Belgium is ended, but it is complete. 
We brought away from Antwerp all our wounded, 73 
Belgians and 40 British, with all our personnel and almost 
all our equipment. The Belgian army has gone to France, 
and we go on to help it there.” 

The party that returned included Messrs. Souttar and 
3evis (London), Finlay (Edinburgh) and Taylor (Lon 
don), and Misses Buchanan and Parmenter (Shadwell 
Hospital), Clark and Grayson (Stafford Infirmary), Shep- 
herd and others (Royal Free Hospital), and Miss Holland 
(Northampton). 
Nurse Struck By A SHELL. 

Miss Buchanan in an interview published in the Daily 
Chronicle says :— 

“‘With the exception of a few blankets, we have nothing 
to our name but the clothes in which we stand up. Some 
of us even lost our hats! We don’t mind this aspect of 
the adventure, for we are thankful to get back safely, 
after undergoing some of the saddest and most exciting 
and terrible experiences we have ever had. I myself 
was crossing the courtyard to get some food for a patient 
when a piece ~ sbell struck me on the foot, but did very 
little injury. I picked up the trophy and shall keep it 
all my life.’ 

Another of the party says: ‘‘We were within the firing 
line of the German army for over five hours. Once, when 
we stopped to pick up a wounded man, a handful of 
Germans opened fire on the Red Cross "bus, but thanks 
to bad aim did no harm. When we stopped at St. 
Nicholaes to feed our patients we missed the Germans by 
half an hour.” 

Miss McKay, who is described as ‘‘Sister-Superior,”’ 
recounts her experiences in the Daily Graphic. “Parties 
of nurses were taken out, generally at night-time, to the 
firing line at Malines, Contich, and St. Nicolaes. One 
night they were run down in a special, drawn by a pilot 
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(Cc yntinued } 


engine with no lights whatever, and simply crawled 
through the country, which was said to be infested with 
Germans. At one station they were held up in the dar} 


three hours When she went out on these expeditions 
Miss McKay took wine and sandwiches, which were greatly 


appreciated by the wounded. ‘‘The Red Cross,”’ she says 
“worked indefatigably; but the y. had a great amount t 
do. People can have no c nception of what it means to 
be dealing with big wounds by the hundred.” On the 


way from Duffel to Contich Miss McKay saw a trainload 


of British marines and bluejackets. Hoping to get a 
snapshot of them, she ran out of the station down the 
track with a camera, and was promptly arrested as a 
German spy It was not until a wounded soldier rec 


nised her that the Belgian General at Contich allowed 
her to go. Miss McKay also travelled to Duffel on a 
Belgian armoured train 
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NEWS FROM THE FRONT: BELGIUM (continued) 


MRS. STOBART’S PARTY 


M ISS B. THOMPSON, a nurse who returned with 
Mrs. Stobart’s party, writes in the Whitehaven 
News an account of her departure from Antwerp. 

“I slept in the hospital, and was awakened by a loud 

whistling noise, and then a crash past my window. Then 
I heard a lot of talking down in the ward. Two other 
nurses were in my room, and we ran down to the ward 
in our night attire (the most important article, my pass- 
port, I carried with me). The nurses came over from the 
convent, and we then carried the wounded down to the 
cellars by stretchers, and some on our backs. In 25 
minutes the ward was empty, .and we all felt somewhat 
safe, 
“‘We were in the line of fire (our hospital), between the 
forts and the city, so had it very hot. I never thought 
we would come out of those cellars alive. What a night 
we spent! No one slept. The dear nuns sat up, praying 
over us all night. All gas was turned off, and we had 
the small light of a candle. The shells came whistling 
over our heads, and then we would hear crashes at regular 
intervals. It was terrible. When daylight came we went 
across to hospital. Everyone at the hospital was safe, we 
were delighted to see. 

“Some of the patients were capable of walking, so with 
the aid of crutches they were sent to a military depét, 
twelve miles away. Then we had 20 left. Somehow we 
managed to get a motor lorry, and we loaded this with 
the wounded, under the shells, which seemed to fly in all 
directions. With the wounded were sent one doctor, 
three nurses (I was one of them), and one interpreter.” 

After an eventful journey the party arrived at Eckloo 
by eight o'clock, and the peasants there gave them all 
breakfast, and crowds lined on each side of the street to 
cheer, “ Vive les Anglaises.” Before they left they piled 
their lorry with sandwiches, fruit, wine, cigarettes, and 
even carrots, for the soldiers. 





SIX WEEKS AT THE WAR 
ERRIBLE indeed must be the experiences of life in 


a country where war wages. 

To hear the boom of the cannon, the screech of shrapnel 
as it rushes through the air on its deadly journeys, and 
to be at times dependant upon the goodwill of the enemy 
for food and safety, these are some of the things whic 
Millicent, Duchess of Sutherland and her staff of nurses 
went through before they reached the English shores on 
their return home. The useful work at Namur was cut 
short, the patients all being removed by German authority, 
and after fruitless attempts to give aid elsewhere to the 
wounded the party was obliged regretfully to leave 
Belgium. 

The treatment meted out to them by the Germans was 
sometimes civil,* but often insolent and overbearing, 
though doubtless things would have gone worse but for 
the Duchess’s sang-froid and ready wit in times of diffi- 
culty, for there was no tight corner from which she did 
not emerge triumphantly. 

The book, ‘Six Weeks at the War”’ (just published by 
the Times, price 1s.) is dedicated to the members of the 
**Millicent Sutherland Ambulance” in appreciation of 
their courage and skill, but in the book we are not given 
much idea of their individuality and they make at best 
but a shadowy background to the sensations, mental and 
physical, of the writer, and one wearies of the constant 
reiteration of the description of emotions through which 
all must pass in such surroundings. 

The Duchess was quietly married last week to Major 
Fitzgerald, and is now back in France with her nurses. 


AN ESCAPE 


E gave last week a picture of an English and a 
French nurse who escaped from Brussels. The 
former was Mlle. Cornet-Auquier, who was attached to 





the hospital at the Royal Palace at Brussels, and con- 





tinued to act as a nurse after the occupation of the town 
by the Germans. Among her patients were twenty-eight 
Germans, but the German military authorities informed 
her that she would not be allowed to continue to attend 
to their wounded, being as she was a native of a count: 
at war with them. Leave to quit Brussels was refused 
her, and she was made a prisoner, and ordered to be sent 
to Liége and then into Germany. 

With the assistance of a couple of Belgian boy scouts 
Mile. Cornet-Auquier and an English nurse managed to 
escape from the hospital and reach Ghent. From there 
they made their way to Paris, where they are now 
engaged in one of the French hospitals. 


AT GHENT 


\W HEN the Germans approached Ghent there were 
/ twelve wounded in the hotel attended by two ladies 
of the Belgian Red Cross Society, who bravely refused to 
quit their charges even when doctors and _ stretcher- 
bearers abandoned their posts and vanished from Ghent 

With the kind help of Mr. Van Hee, the American 
Vice-Consul, many of the wounded were moved in a 
motor, but others had to walk. 

Sometimes they groaned aloud in an agony of suffering. 
What a Calvary must have been theirs (says the corre 
spondent of the Daily Chronicle) over half a mile of 
paved road from the hospital to the railway station ! 

One train filled with wounded did get away from the 
city before the entry of the Germans, but a second, also 
loaded with brave fellows who had bled for their country 
was left behind and abandoned to the enemy. "a 

There were no doctors, and few nurses, to assuage their 
pain; and to add to the horror of it all there was an un- 
sympathetic foe to gloat over their misery and _helpless- 
ness. 





FEEDING THE REFUGEES 
SPECIAL correspondent of the Daily Mail, Mr. 
f Herbert Wall, tells how two nurses fed nearly » 
thousand oy passengers, mostly women and children, 
on board the last boat to go up the Scheldt towards 
Antwerp. He says :— 

“‘The boat had been in service for so many hours on 
behalf of the refugees.that there had been no time to 
revictual her. Among the passengers were Mrs. Glory 
Hancock, Miss Mitchell, and several other nurses attached 
to Dr. Souttar’s British Field Hospital, who were on their 
way to England to obtain fresh supplies for the proper 
carrying on of their work in Belgium. These women 
immediately took the matter in hand and taking posses- 
sion of the crew’s kitchen were soon dealing out portions 
to the hungry throng.” 

The food was divided into small portions, and soup 
was made with some concentrated food tablet. Mrs. 
Hancock also gave up her stateroom to a poor young 
refugee whose baby was born on board. The baby was 
christened Leopold, after the boat. ‘ 





Miss Jessica BortHwick, who is the owner of a yacht, 
the Grace Darling, is said to have brought over a thousand 
wounded from Antwerp. 








MEDICAL HINTS 


WO useful hints are given in last week’s British 

Medical Journal. One is a successful preventive of 
insects, such as lice and fleas, and consists of sulphur 
which should be well rubbed into the underclothes. This 
should be a useful addition to the equipment of those 
going on active service. The other is a preventive also— 
in this case of disease. A doctor writes that pneumonia 
may .be guarded against by the simple precaution of 
cleaning the teeth and gargling daily with clean water. 
If the throat is slightly affected a pinch of salicylate of 
quinine should be placed on the tongue of the patient and 
the breath drawn in. Another way is to gargle with and 
swallow ammoniated tincture of quinine. 
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Narrative of a “Hogue” , 
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‘made new men of us.” 


The following is an extract from an intensely 
interesting narrative by one of the survivors 
of H.M.S. “HOGU te which appeared in 
the “Standard” of October 2nd, 1914 :— 
“T kept on swimming towards the ‘Cressy,’ 
until I heard another explosion and saw 
that the ‘Cressy’ had been torpedoed, too. 
I felt the shock in the water, and saw the 
vessel afterwards go down. It was some 
time after this that I was picked up, after 
I had been in the water for about an hour 
and aquarter. It wasa fishing smack or a 
trawler that picked me up, and I was finally 
taken on board the ‘Lowestoft’ with two 
or three hundred other survivors. We 
were all pretty nearly done for, I can tell 
you, but the crew were very good to us. 
They brought us round basins of hot 
OXO, some with brandy in it, and 
bucked us up at once and made 
new men of us.” 


OXO is remarkably efficient in 
emergencies. The ease with 
which it is assimilated is one of its 
strong points. After the Messina 
earthquake, on the battlefield, in 
the Antarctic, and in hundreds 
of Hospitals, OXO has proved 
itself supreme as a _ powerful, 
sustaining and reviving food. 


OXO IS BRITISH. 











nd can, therefore, s ipply the highest 
quality goods at lower prices than is 
possible by the instalment system. 
With an experience of 50 years we have 
earned — itation for VALUE that is 
second to other house in the trade. 


Strong Union, 3/44 each, 3 for 


V6), 
Sister Dora _— 7) d. deh id. 1 é). 





OUTFITS 


FOR THE WAR. 


Nurses’ Outfits are of such paramount 
importance at this moment that 
Husseys’ have ready an enlarged 
stock of everything required by 
Nurses “off to the front” and by 


those engaged in “Red Cross” work 


at home. 


Highest Value. Lowest Prices. 


We buy for cash, and sell for cash only, 


Below are a tow special lines 


Well-fitting Cotton Aprons, 1/64, 1/114 
each, 

Union Aprons, 2/3}, 2/64, 2/93 
each. 

Linen, 3/3; 3/6; 3/9 each. 

Gathered Skirts and fitted with 
round or square bibs 
GORED APRONS. 
Smart, serviceable, perfect fitting 
invisible pockets. 72 ins. at aes 
Lengths 34ins., 36ins., 38ins., 40ins 
BEST CALICO, 2/(14} each, 3 for 8 9. 

C arriage paid 


f 


Carriage paid 

Pure Insh Linen, 4/44 each, 8 or 
14/6, Carriage paid. 

Also for slight figures in above qualitie 


2/6; 3/6; 4/6 cach 
Army Caps Witie 
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Try our Collars, ( afie, Be Its, &c., which 
are all made ch y for us by a first 
class Li sullendionet wiaiees 








COLLARS. CUFFS. BELTS & STRINCS, 
Real Irish Linen, Real Irish Linen, Irish Linen Belts, 
four-fold, 9 styles, 8 different styles. four-fold. Stiffened 
all sizes fic 12} to Various depths,from like a collar, 8id. 






154 and from 1} t 2st ins. Allsizes each. A large sele 

3} ins. deep from 7 to 9 tion of plain and 

From 6d. cach 6)d., 7id., Bid., fancy Cap Strings, 
5/6 doz 10/}d. pair from 31d. pair 





OPERATING COATS, 
as worn in Paris Hospitals, well-cut, firmly made. In three 


qualities: Fine Irish Calico, light yet strong, 7/G, 3 for 21/-; 
lrish Cream Linen as supplied to leading Surgeons and Hos- 


pitals, 9/6 each, 3 for 27/-; Fine White Linen, 12/6 each. 
NO ADVANCE IN PRICES. 





Outfits supplied for the B R.C.S., and 8t. John’s Ambulance 


detachments. Orders by post receive prompt attention 
WRITE FOR PRICE LIST “EE, 


illustrating newest styles in everything 
for Nurses’ We A postcard will d 


: 2 HUSSEY & CO., ia, 


116, BOLD STREET, LIVERPOOL. 


*Phone, 5162 Royal. Established 1859. 











it is well to mention “The Nursing Times” when answering its Advertisements. 
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TRADE MARK. 


HOT WATER BOTTLES 


BRITISH MADE BY BRITISH LABOUR. 


FITTED WITH INGRAM’S “AGRIPPA” STOPPER 
GUARANTEED NOT TO SLIP OR LEAK. 


GUARANTEE. 
NGRAM’'S “ECLIPSE” HOT WATER BOTTLES are personally examined and tested 


| under strict supervision as to the Quality of Rubber, Workmanship, etc., and we assure our patrons 











that with careful use in any climate, and storage under favourable conditions, these high-grade quality, 
“ Eclipse" Hot Water Bottles are warranted to give entire satisfaction, and will remain in a perfect state 
for a period of Two Years. 
G, Instances have been brought to our notice of these quality Bottles having remained in good condition 
for as long a period as Five Years. 











The ‘‘ECLIPSE” HOT WATER BOTTLE is made in all sizes, and can be supplied with Jug or 
Loop Handle, and the ‘‘ Agrippa’’ Stopper fitted to this Bottle is Guaranteed Not to Slip, therefore it 
becomes practically impossible for the Stopper to become loose, or the Bottle to leak in consequence 


a OBTAINABLE FROM ALL CHEMISTS. “3 


The “Eclipse” Hot Water Bottle is Embossed with the fac-simile Trade Mark as above, 
which is a Guarantee of Quality. 


Manufactues: J. G INGRAM & SON, 


HACKNEY WICK, LONDON, N.E. 
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BRAND’S 


Essences of Beef, Mutton and Chicken. 





N these preparations, the stimulating and nourishing 
| properties of the meats are presented in such form as to be 

immediately absorbed. In cases of continued Fever, 
Pneumonia, and other exhausting diseases, especially in Typhoid 
Fever, they are unrivalled in value. 
In ulcerated stomach and intractable dyspepsia not only are 
Brand’s Essences borne without discomfort, but they pave 
the way for the introduction of more substantial forms of 
nourishment. 


Brand’s Essences, which are put up in both tin and glass containers, when 
cold are clear amber jellies, in which form they should be administered. 


BRAND’S MEAT JUICE (the Concentrated Juice of Raw Meat). A valuable restorative 





and stimulant. A convenient means of administering raw meat juice to infants. To Nurses - 


interested we shall be pleased to forward a Sample Bottle on receipt of name and address. 





Brand & Co. Ltd., Mayfair Works, 72 South Lambeth Rd., London, S.W. 
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NEWS 
NEAR THE FIGHTING LINE 


N a letter to her relatives in Crieff from France, a 
L urse says :—‘‘ Here I am, hard at work in a clearing 
hospital not far from the fighting line. We hear the 
sound of firing continually, but can’t see anything. There 
are hundreds of soldiers here, mostly English, and it is so 
splendid to be able to do things for them. The sights I 
have seen I shall remember to my dying day. It is too 
ghastly to speak about. I have charge of one small hos- 
pital—20 beds (all surgical), but have a good many 
‘orderlies’ to fetch and carry. They are all so kind, 
both officers and men. There are four of us, and we each 
have a small place to take charge of. . a 

‘‘General French was through the hospital a few days 

it I happened to miss him. I was very sorry, as 
you can imagine. We have been inoculated to-day, as 
there are a great many cases of enteric.’ 

We should have had to return next week, as the 
I hospital has to move on, and they never know 
e they may go, and they don’t let us go too near, 
ilthough I shouldn’t mind at all. Our lives are no more 
precious than those of the brave men fighting, and they 








have got some shattering.” 
“ What a lot of Scotsmen I have had in the little 
learing hospital. It was so nice to be near and able to 


do so much f for them, but oe sights I shall never forget, 
and dying some of them every hour. Oh! what a terrible 
war it is; simply murder. W hen you hear them tell you 
of the days and weeks they spend in trenches, with no 
sleep and little food, it is pitiable. Their gratitude when 
they get washed and put into a bed was quite pathetic.” 


ON THE TRAINS 

BELFAST nurse who is now engaged as a nurse in 

No. 10 General Hospital at the Trianon Palace Hotel 
at Versailles says:—‘“T had the luck to be chosen for 
train duty, one of the first to be in it as a regular duty. 
We got in the trains at certain places with the wounded 
and went down to the base with them, doing what dress 
ings we could and feeding them; you can imagine it was 
pretty awful at first, for they were straight out of the 
trenches, and had not been touched for days. It was 
most heartrending and tiring—sometimes we were only in 
cattle trucks. Now the difference is perfectly wonder 
ful, for ambulance trains go within five miles of the 
firing line, and sisters with them.”’ 

An Army nurse from Norwich writes :—“ At last I think 

I may say that I am one of four Sisters on No. 
ambulance train, running from the front to various ports 
and hospitals in France. There are four Sisters, two 
medical officers, &c., &c. Sister and I have one 
half of the train. She is medical, and I surgical, and 
the two other Sisters the rest. It is most interesting 
work, as we get the wounded straight off the battlefield. 
Our*journey up and down the line is royal. People give 
us flowers, fruit, wine, and bread, and cheer us all the 
way. 








A TRIBUTE 


_ HE finest thing I have witnessed in the whole war 
is the way in which the wounded entrusted to British 
field hospitals have been cared for and safeguarded to the 
very last. All last night they were being taken down 
from the Kursaal here to the hospital ship in the harbour, 
and the bravery and calm resignation of the noble 
Englishwomen who are working so hard and so faithfully 
command greater admiration when one realises that every 
one of them has no confidence whatever in German respect 
for the ted Cross or for women wearing it.—T7he 
‘Standard ’”’ Correspondent 


NURSES REPORTED KILLED 


LONDON daily paper reports that at Braisne, in 

France, the Germans shelled a Red Cross hospital, 
killing two English nurses. We can obtain no confirma- 
tion of this, and in view of various similar stories which 
proved unfounded, we give it with all reserve. 





FROM THE FRONT: FRANCE (continued) 


NURSES UNDER CANVAS 
N indication that the Allies are pressing forward is 
fAgiven in a letter from Sister Kelsey, a Newcastle 
nurse at the front, who states that the base hospitals 
are being moved nearer to the armies, and that many of 
the nurses are going under canvas. Several hospitals had 
to be moved to the rear owing to the Germans dastardly 
trick of shelling them 


RED CROSS WORK IN 
PARIS 
VERY interesting survey ol the Red Cross work in 
Paris by a special correspondent is published in the 
British Medical Journal for October 17th The whole 
administrative machinery, he says, is under the control of 
Sir Savile Crossley, formerly Secretary f King 
Edward’s Fund for London, and of Colonel E. St. A. 
Wake, a retired officer of the Indian Army 
The largest hospital in Paris is at the Astoria Hotel 
with 180 beds, expansive to 500. The other three range 
from 25 beds upwards. All are fully equipped and work 
under the general supervision of an officer of the 
R.A.M.C. Ihe staffs consist of a varying number of 
medical officers, a matron, a number of trained nurses, 
dressers, and orderlies. The stream of wounded and sick 
has to some extent been diverted from Paris, and con- 
sequently the needs of the situation are fully met by the 
present arrangements. An important department of the 
work is that in connection with Rest Camps, which are 
in the nature of what the French would call auxiliary 
ambulances. They are staffed by surgeons, 
nurses, orderlies, and cooks, whose purpose is to supply 
hot meals to the occupants of ambulance and other trains 
containing sick or wounded, to remove from them any 
cases which seem too bad to continue their journey, and 
to supply patients with clothing and other comforts. 
Owing to abuse of the uniform, a recent order forbids 
all ladies connected with Red Cross or other associations 
to wear nursing uniform or Red Crosses or anything else 
likely to suggest their occupation while going about the 
town. Uniforms are to be worn only when actually in 
the different hospitals or at ambulance posts unless al 
order has been given which takes the worker out of 
bounds, and she has not time to change. Of course, 
English nurses now working in France have not gone 
wrovided with plain clothes. The number of auxiliary 
Eeustiale is very large. In Paris alone there are 
upwards of 100, varying greatly in size and complete- 
ness of equipment. ‘The writer, who remarks that some of 
the things done in French hospitals would certainly 
horrify an English nurse, and that others would probably 
set a whole ward grumbling, comments also on the 
recognition by the French of the value of trained nursing, 
and says that they could not possibly meet the needs of the 
present situation if they excluded all but trained workers 
from their hospitals. It is to be remembered, too, that 
Frenchwomen are very adaptable, and that though it is 
easy to detect the society =~ under her uniform, she 
brings to her work a high degree of intelligence and readi 
ness to learn, and takes much pride in making herself 
efficient and is prepared to devote herself heart ‘and soul 
to her duties. At the time of writing the number of 
French wounded under treatment in Paris was about 
5,000. No restriction has been placed on the opening of 
hospitals by the military governor of Paris. At the 
French hospitals it appears to be a rule now to give a 
prophylactic injection of anti-tetanic serum, but the re 
ports as to its therapeutic value are, he says, not very 
satisfactory. ; : 


A SURVEY OF 


dressers, 


om 


ruts little companion was with me all the time I was 
in action,”’ said a corporal of a white rat given him by 
a French girl. He took ‘his little companion to Netley 
a. where it was looked after by Nurse Taylor. So 
much for those people who still think a woman screams 
at a mouse! 
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NEWS FROM THE 
THE WOMEN’S HOSPITAL CORPS 


Nox that the firing line is further removed not so 
l many wounded are coming into Paris, and it is 
possible that the Women’s Hospital Corps may be moved 
elsewhere. Dr. Louisa Woodcock, who is the London 
representative of the Corps (27 Nottingham Place, W. 
tells us that Dr. Garrett Anderson, who had asked for 
two more writes that there are Red 
in Paris that there is no ned 
to send out 











nurses, Cross nurses 
work to do, and 


pre sent. 


with no 
more at 


This hospital, which is at present in tl I 
Claridge’s Hotel in the Champs Elysees, Paris, is 
solely run by women, There are women doctors, women 
surgeons, women executive committees, eighteen women 
nurses, women orderlies, girl scouts, in fact the entir« 
staff is composed of women, with the exception of four 


men who are employed to do the heavy lifting of the 
stretchers from the ambulances. The majority of the 
patients at present under treatment are British otticers and 
privates from the battle of the Aisne. 

An article in the Daily Mail describing the hospital 
Says : 

Famous men surgeons now in Paris cannot say enough 
in praise of the work of these devoted women 

All day and all night these seven wonderful women 
doctors are performing operations, visiting their patients, 
and giving all their strength and energy to the work 
and all the devotion of which a woman is capable. ‘The 


FRONT 





FRANCE 


(continued ) 





ondition of -the men when they come in all but breaks 
our hearts,’’ Dr. Anderson told me ‘Some of them have 
been lying untended for so long, and of course the first 


dressing given in the field can be anything but clean 


Che nurses often have terrible tasks when taking off 
heir clothes and washing them 
There is a wonderful itn sphere of Sy mpathy and 
home about the wards, and the men are not slow to 
spond to it A beautiful and dignified mortuary chapel 
has been arranged in a pillared hall. At the far end is 


in front of it the 
English and French flags and 
English military 


the altar with cross and flowers, and 
bier draped with the 
surre unded by pree Du r There are an 
French abbé, an Irish priest, and a Scottish 
minister to visit the men and take the services 

An American man visiting the hospital the other day 
astonished a yunded man by saying, “‘ And do you mean 
to tell me that there are no men doctors in the hos 
"The soldier looked at him with pity and 
in his turn, “ And what should we be wanting them for? ” 


chaplain, a 


asked 


FRENCH LADY HONOURED 
“HE King has conferred the Royal Red Cross upon 
Mademoiselle Eugénie Antoine, of Vailly-sur-Aisne, 
in recognition of her courageous and devoted services to 
the British wounded in hospital at Vailly-sur-Aisne whilst 
the village was under shel] fire 
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Best of all, of course, for baby, comes breast milk; 
but, failing that, fresh cow’s milk, properly fitted 
for the digestive needs of baby, ould be given, 


Mellin’s Food is the only medium But perhaps the greatest proof of all of 
which humanises cow’s milk, preserv- the superiority of Mellin’s Food is its 
unrivalled record of ever-increasing success 


i se aracters whi i 
ng those characters which medical antes tke adles cane 


men agree are indispensable. It is 

" - P Samples of Mellin’s Food and Literature concerning 
this humanising power which accounts it will be forwsnded to any member of the Nursing 
for the strong, robust and vigorous Professio equest to Mellin’s Food, Ltd., Peckham, 


. s : Londen. 
character of all Mellin’s Food babies. 
With Mellin’s Food cow’s milk can be 
instantly treated so as to suit exactly the 
digestive powers of any child of any age 
‘I prescribe Mellin’s Food very largely,’ 
writes a Doctor, whose letter may be seen, 
‘and find that, made up with fresh cow’s 
milk, it is much superior to foods made Sixty-four 
a lien - 2 Medals & 
with water only. Diplomas. 


Baby needs Fresh Milk: 
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TEMPERATURE CHART. | LEWIS’S NURSING CHART. Ruled on both sides. 
Prices: 40s. 1000; 25s. per 500; 14s. per 250; 6s. 6d. per 100; or 18, per dozen. 
100 for 2s. 6d.; 500 for 11s.; 1000 for 20s. This Chart measures 6in. by 3in. 


ALL CHARTS CARRIAGE FREE. SPECIMENS OF ANY CHART POST FREE. 
Boards to hold any of the above Charts, prices 1s. and 1s. 6d. cach. 


LEWIS’S CHARTS. “**2aivatre PRACTICE. 
LEWIS’S “HANDY” TEMPERATURE AND NURSING CHART. Arranged for three weeks, with space for notes of 


case as to diet, &c. Ruled on back for recording observations of the urine Prices : 258. per 1000; 148, per 500; 


PRICE with the “HANDY”. LEWIS’S FOUR-HOUR TEMPERATURE CHART. Each Chart lasts one week. 
LEWIS’S TEMPERATURE CHART. Each Chart ,is arranged to last four weeks, ruled at back for notes of cases. 
LEWIS’S CLINICAL CHART. Specially designed for use with the Vistrine List. Prices 12 for 6d.; 25 for 18. ; 


CHART FOR RECORDING EXAMINATION OF.URINE, 12 for 1s.; 100, 6s. 6d. ; 250, 14s,; 500, 25s.; 1000, 40s, 


LONDON: H.:.K. LEWIS, 136, Gower Street, and 24, Gower Place, W.C. 
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Established H E K , | E W I S, | Close to Euston 





MEDICAL PUBLISHER ANDYBOOKSELLER. 


Large Selection of Books on Nursing and Allied Subjects always on hand. 
Special Stock cof Red Cross Manuals and Books on Ambulance Work. 
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Telephone : MUSEUM 1072. Entrance—Corner of Gower Street and Gower Place. 
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A ‘Natural Way’ Tonic 


CONCENTRATED 


wat Ox “Ovaltine” is prepared from the 
IN SOLUBLE 


GRANULES _)( best of natural tonic foods—Eggs, 
Milk and Malt—by a special process 
MOUs BEVERAGE of extraction, concentration and 




















desiccation. 


It is the very marrow of recuperative and energy giving materials. Prompt, 
certain and complete assimilation into the body is ensured, thus superfeeding 
the nerves, brain and muscles. And this is why it is so beneficial to those 
suffering from exhaustion, lowered vitality, lack of strength, emaciation or weak 
digestion, and why its effects are so good and 

lasting. 

The makers will be pleased to send a sample to 


Qualified Nurses for trial. 


Of all Chemists, 1/-, 1/9 and 3/- Prices not 


increased by the war. 


A. WANDER LIMITED, 
‘45, COWCROSS STREET, LONDON, E.C. 


Works: King’s. Langley. Hertfordshire. 
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NEWS 
THE AMERICAN HOSPITAL IN PARIS 


N English nurse working in the American Hospital 


tes “The orderlies are all gentlemen, and in 
jude a Duke, a well-known sculptor, and several artists 


and authors. Besides the trained nurses there are 
auxiliaries, or helpers, with a little Red Cross training 
Alth« ugh we give our services we have no expenses here, 
and get board, lodging, and laundry; and the food is 
excell t I find the French soldiers ve ry easy to 


manage, and they are so polite and so afraid of giving 
trouble. We have had twelve Army nurses here, but 


they have been ordered to and are leaving immedi 
ately 

We have over 400 wounded officers and men here; 
vel two-thirds of them are sritish They keep on 
opening new wards, and hope to be able to take in a 


thousand before the end of the wai We have twenty 
large ambulances. Some are always at the front bring 
w in wounded. At first a nurse used to go with each 
ambulance, but now only men are allowed to go 


DR. HADEN GUEST’S HOSPITALS 
D: HADEN GUEST, who is returning shortly from 


Paris, has in hand the establishment of the fourth of 
his Anglo-French hospitals. The nursing staff for this is 
now being got together. Only fully certificated nurses 
are taken for these hospitals, which are officially recog 
nised by the French Red Cross Society. Three units have 
already been established, one at Paris with one hundred 
beds, another at Limoges with two hundred beds, and a 
third at Dieppe. Miss Windsor, who was formerly on 
the staff of this journal, is leaving to work with this unit 





FROM THE FRONT: 





FRANCE (continued) 
ALLIED FORCES’ BASE HOSPITAL 


“T‘HIS hospital, equipped by Lady Sarah Wilson, is 

now in Boulogne and about to start work. During 
the time in Paris a bomb fell close to the nurses’ lodging 
There is a staff of thirty-three nurses. 


THE DUCHESS OF WESTMINSTER’S 
HOSPITAL 
Ta British Medical Journal’s special correspondent 
unit at 


in Paris says that this the time of his visit 
was waiting to be dispatched to a station outside Paris 


REST FOR WAR NURSES 

"T° HE Vicar of St. Luke’s Church, Redcliffe Square, 
T soutn Kensington, and his wife very kindly offer 
hospitality to two nurses home from the front for a fort 
night. We are sure that their generous offer will be 
welcomed by nurses needing rest 

A similar kind invitation has reached us from a lady 
in Bursledon, Hants, who offers separate bedrooms for 
a week or a month, as may be required, to nurses who 
are in need of rest after war duty. Bursledon jis a 
charming village near Southampton, with Catholic and 
Protestant churches. Nurses wishing to avail themselves 
of this kind offer should write (giving a reference to a 
doctor or matron) to Nurse Marsh, Ladymead, Bursledon, 


Hants 








Miss Lyncu, of Whitegate, Co. Cork, wh« 1 member 


of the French Red Cross, is attached to the Military 
Hospital at Lyon 





Sport and General 


CORNER OF A WARD (WOMEN’S HOSPITAL CORPS) CLARIDGE’S HOTEL, PARIS 
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NEWS FROM THE FRONT (continued) 


RED CROSS WORKERS IN VICHY 


RESH proof of the urgent need for trained nurses 

in the French hospitals is given by the party of 
four Red Cross workers, all of them women with practical 
hospital experience, who have been serving in the military 
hospitals there for the past four or five weeks. Mrs. 
Symons of Draycott Place, the leader of the party, went 
to Vichy because she had friends there—she insists that 
it would have been most unwise to go without such intro 
dactions—and knowing that thousands of wounded were 
pouring into the town she thought there would be work 
for her and the Red Cross workers who accompanied her, 
Miss Gibson, Mme, Delaporte, and Miss White. They 
were eagerly welcomed and at once given responsible work 
Miss Gibson and Mrs. Symons herself spending much of 











VICHY. 


A TURCO PATIENT AT 


their time in surgical work in the operating room. There 
are 10,000 wounded in Vichy, all the big hotels have been 
turned into hospitals, and though the worst cases and 
the amputations are sent to the civil hospital, the doctors 
are all overwhelmed with work. Most of the operations 
are performed without chloroform because there is little 
time and less chloroform. The men suffer terribly, but 
they have usually suffered so much on the long journey 
to the hospital that they bear it ail bravely. Chloroform 
is badly needed and so are dressings and other surgical 
supplies. Mrs. Symons has come back to collect a large 
store of these, and is returning at once with two more 
nurses for the typhoid hospital and a masseuse for fracture 


work. 
Mi tiie GROUITCH, wife of the 

Minister in London, telegraphs from Serbia that 
the English nurses are doing noble work. Every avail 
able building in all the towns near the front has been 
converted into a hospital, and still wounded must some 
times sleep on the floors in corridors and sheds. Surgical 
supplies are running short, the surgeons are working 
eighteen hours a day, and the nurses and local committees 
are exhausted from the strain. 


MOTOR AMBULANCE VOLUNTEER 
CORPS 


HE corps under the direction of Dr. Hector Munro 
was doing very fine work in Belgium, and the base of 








FOR SERBIA 


late Serbian 








operations is now moved to Dunkirk. Dr. Munro has 
returned to the front, and next week more doctors and 
some motor ambulances are going out. We understand 
that the British Red Cross Society, from which Dr. 


Munro’s corps is a separate organisation, is very appre 
ciative of its work, and has offered to supply more motor 
ambulances, and in case of need to pay the salaries of 
the chauffeurs. There are one or two fully-qualified 
nurses on the staff, the others being trained in first aid, 
this in view of the fact that their duties are more in 
the nature of ambulance than hospital work. 








Tue special correspondent of the British Medical Journal 
says that the hospital working under the name of Lady 
Dudley was waiting in Paris on his visit. 








FROM RUSSIA 


UR Russian correspondent writes : 
( “We are all busy ; colleges, schools, publi build 
ings are turned into hospitals. I am doing station duty: 
there is a hospital fitted up at the railway station and 
when the trains of wounded arrive, the wounds are 
dressed and the serious cases kept here while the lighter 
cases go farther into the interior. There are eight doctors 


(two women) and twelve nurses all on duty for eight 
hours, from 2 till 10 a.m. when we are relieved by another 
set; ladies come also and make tea and give out food 
and cigarettes. Yesterday there were two wounded 


Prussians and I spoke to them in German. They asked 
if I thought they would ever see their homes again and 
one cried as he told me about his ten-day old baby. 

“The doctors here clean the skin with benzine 
dress the wound with iodine. 

“The Town Hall was opened as a hospital yesterday 
with a magnificent religious ceremony by the Catholic 
bishop and the Greek bishop.”’ 

She adds: ‘‘My sister's ‘Queen’s’ 
admired by all.” 

A Russian Sister of Mercy is reported to have carried 


and 


silver medal is 


a wounded officer from the firing line. In one hospital 
the sister of the Emperor, Grand Duchess Olga Alex- 
androvna (who for two years went through the full 


preparation), is working as a Sister of Mercy under all 
the ordinary discipline and conditions of travel and work. 

At the Palace Hospital at Tsarskoe Selo all speak with 
the warmest appreciation of the devoted attention of the 
Czarina and of the Grand Duchesses Olga and Tatiana, 
who visit the wards daily. 

Her Majesty is the life and soul of the whole institution, 
inspiring everybody with her own cheerfulness. She per- 
sonally takes the temperature of patients, feels their pulse, 
applies bandages to their wounds, and attends dangerous 
or painful operations in order to encourage the sufferers. 

The two Grand Duchesses work in the wards as Sisters 
of Mercy in the same manner as the other sisters, care 
fully and skilfully binding up the wounds of officers and 
men with a gentle tenderness that often moves the patients 


even to tears. 
{ CORRESPONDENT in the Daily Mail says that the 
soldiers “laugh over the German nurses, who carry 


revolvers and march stiffly in step.” 








Alfieri. 


BRITISH NURSE AND A BLUEJACKET. 
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“But be sure you 
“take Iron ‘Jelloids’ 


“‘three times a day.” 


Dr. T. HATFIELD WALKER, F.C.S,, late Analyst for the City of 
Carlisle, etce., late Medical Officer of Health, Longtown, wrote: 
“Since analysing your ‘Jelloids’ I have regularly used them in my 
“practice, and have always found them most effectual. I have given 
‘‘them in several cases where the stomach would not tolerate pills, and 
“when the patients were put on ‘Jelloids’ they’ immediately began to 
“jmprove. Both from a chemicai and a clinical point of view, I consider 
“Tron ‘Jelloids’ to be absolutely perfect.” 


Dr. J. M. B., M.D., writes :—*“ After a long and careful study of the 
“different phases of Anemia, I find that no preparation is so easily 
“taken by the patient and is so quickly assimilated as Iron ‘ Jelloids.’” 


For ANAEMIA & WEAKNESS 


IRON ‘JELLOIDS’ supersede all other forms, as the Iron remains 
unchanged and unoxidised for practically any length of time. Owing to 
this fact the Medical Profession recognises them to be the most soluble 
and easily digested form in which to take Iron. Ilron ‘Jelloids’ will be 
found especially beneficial after a strenuous case, or long spell of night 
duty. Ordinary Iron may not agree with you, but you will find Iron 
‘Jelloids’ easily assimilate, and do. not produce any ill effects. 


ror Jelloids’ 


Easy to take, Palatable, Non-constipating, Nonszinjurious to the Teeth. 


The Reliable Tonic. 


Nurse O. L. Freeman, 139 Wharfdale Road, Acocks Green, Birming- 
ham, writes:—‘*My husband has derived great benefit from Iron 
“*Jelloids.’ I am just starting a course of them myself. I have advised 
“a lady friend to take them for Anemia, and she feels the benefit 
already ’—And later: 





‘Tron ‘Jelloids’ have done me a lot of good. I have used them many 
“times since writing you, and have recommended the ‘Jelloids’ to 
“several nurses while training, with good results.” 


A fortnight’s trial Will convince you. 








HOW IRON ‘JELLOIDS’ ARE SOLD:— 
For Adults ... Iron * Jelloids ? No. 2. py seentry Bi ead BO hepennirsen. Me ge 
For Children ... Iron ‘Jelloids’ No. 1. be forwarded free toany Medical Man or Nurse desiring to 
Tonic for Men— test Iron ‘Jelloids’ on receipt of professional 
Iron ‘ Jelloids ’ (with Quinine), No. 2a. + a oddvens mcanhy: Ma. pe a 
PRICE 1/14 anxp 2/9 PER BOX. THE *JELLOID’ Co. (Dept. 121, 8.M ) 
er Ak cnamerse. 205, City Road, London, E.C. 
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WORK IN 
SENDING NURSES TO THE 
WARNING TO NURSES 
7 O person has authority from the War Office to 
| N approach hospital nurses or nursing institutions with 
a view to securing nurses for troops operating in France. 
Nurses so approached should write to the War Office, 
British Red Cross Society, or St. John Ambulance Associa 
tion before entering into any engagement of this nature. 





THE BRITISH RED CROSS 
‘T* HERE appears to be another lull at 83 Pall Mall in 
] the sending out of nurses, but we are glad to learn 
that some of the thoroughly trained nurses who have 
waited long and patiently are to be given their opportunity 
of serving their country. An ambulance train is being 
organised, and the hospital accommodation is being raised 
in Paris. It is hoped soon to send some more nurses to 
France. An Emergency Unit has been formed of nurses 
ready to go anywhere in England where they may be 
needed, even for a day or so, where the staff may be 
short or the wounded are arriving in great numbers. 
A worker at headquarters who has just been to Paris 


gave our representative an interesting account of one 
of the rest stations, that at Villeneuve. Two trained 
nurses, Nurse Whitehouse and Nurse Lowndes were 


at work there with two Red Cross men cooks from 
Gloucestershire to cook for the soldiers. The duties consist 
in waiting for the trains of wounded—sometimes there are 
several days of waiting, and then 400 or 500 wounded 
arrive at once—feeding and clothing the men, and giving 
them such little luxuries as supplies of cigarettes. Any 
typhoid cases which may be in the train are either detained 
a night to wait for a special typhoid train, or put into 
a train labelled for Versailles, where isolation wards are 


prepared. 
The following nurses have been engaged for Netley 
Hospital (September and October) :—Elizabeth Barnes 


(Lily); Annie E. Betts; A. A. Bradford (Northampton 
General Hospital, Royal Cornwall Infirmary, Sister and 
Theatre Sister); Frances M. Baldie (Mrs.) (Royal In- 
firmary, Edinburgh); Elizabeth Coates (Essex County 
Hospital); Edith Dare (Newport and Monmouth County 


Hospital); C. K. Darrington (University College Hos- 
pital); Mabel Duffin (London Hospital and C.M.B.); 
Lottie Edgar (Prince of Wales’ General Hospital, 
Tottenham); Gertrude Faddy (Sydney Hospital, N.S. 
Wales); M. L. Failes (St. Thomas’s Hospital); Muriel 
Fogerty (Royal Hospital, Portsmouth, Fever, and 
M.A.B.); Agnes Ford (St. Monica’s Children’s Hospital, 
Brondesbury, and three years Poplar Hospital); Elsie 
Fowler (Dorset County Hospital); Muriel Elsie Gear 


(London Temperance Hospital) ; Alice Maud Hall; Lilian 
Esther Hewitt (The Infirmary, Greenwich); Hilda Violet 
Homer (Central London Sick Asylum, Hendon; C.M.B. 
and theatre work); Ethel Horsley (St. Thomas’s Hos- 
pital); Ella Little (Infirmary, St. Bartholomew’s Hos 
pital, and Theatre Sister, Euston Road Hospital); Ella 
Marchant ; Louise Simpson Moran (Gravesend Hospital) : 
Alice P. Pardoe (Devon and Exeter Hospital); Mabel 
Shortridge (Melbourne Children’s Hospital and in General 
Hospital, W. Australia); Ada M. Spong (London Hos- 
pital); J. Thomson (St. Thomas’s Hospital); Helen Webb 
University College Hospital): Ruby G. White (Green- 
wich Infirmary) ; Adelarde E. Wood (London Temperance 
and London Hospitals). 


ORDER OF ST. JOHN OF JERUSALEM 


Te list of nurses which started last week for St. 
Malo was slightly altered at the last moment, and 
divided into the two following parties :— 

Under Miss Ada Weir for the St. John Hospital, St. 
Malo, Miss E. Djurberg, T. S. Henderson, R. Hilder, 
E. Monk, M. F. Rutherford, C. Rudd, V. Elkington. 

Under Miss Metcalfe, matron, for the principal medical 
officer of the French Red Cross Society, Mrs. A. H. 


GREAT 
FRONT AND PREPARATIONS 





BRITAIN 
AT HOME 


Beekton, Misses C. de M. Fraser, J. Fortune, P Maple 
toft, O. Wheatham, K. A. Parry, K. Cooney, F. E. Evans, 
G. Morris. 

Seventy nurses of the 
Saturday from Brussels. 
Department is under Miss Claridge, 
late matron of Guy’s Hospital; Miss Rogers, 
of the Royal Infirmary, Leicester; Mrs. Watson, 
who was matron of the Imperial Hospital at Pretoria; 
Miss Luckie, of the London Hospital, late of Princess 
Christian’s Field Force in South Africa; and Miss 
Corner, formerly of University College Hospital. 

A party of three nurses, Misses Waldron, Irving, 
and Holden, are leaving for the Mokka Hospital at 
St. Malo as we go to press. Another nurse, Miss Byng, 
left on Monday to join Miss Ducgne’s party at Dinard, 
and two others for Dunkirk to join the British Field 
Hospital. Miss Watson, late acting: matron of St. 


Order arrived in London on 
The Order of St. John Nursing 
assisted by Miss Swift, 
late matron 


George’s Hospital, has gone to establish a central bureau 


for nurses in Paris for St. John Ambulance and the 
British Red Cross Society. 

Owing to the arrival of so many Belgian wounded 
soldiers, the St. John Voluntary Aid Detachments at 
Folkestone, Dover, Ramsgate, and Hythe have been fully 


occupied. 


THE NATIONAL UNION OF TRAINED 
now received official 


NURSES 
A* the Society of 
f£\ acceptance from authorities and _per- 


Friends has 
the French 

mission to proceed with their expedition to bring medical, 
sanitary, and nursing help to the people in the devas 
tated districts, the first party of nurses who have been 
selected for this work by the National Union of Trained 
Nurses may hope to get their “‘ marching orders” soon. 
The N.U.T.N. is only providing nurses, not doctors. In 
addition to the three nurses already working in Paris 
under the Association des Infermiéres Visiteuses de 
France, two more are to be sent shortly, the War Victims’ 
Relief Committee of the Society of Friends providing the 
necessary funds. 

The Union has also 
nurses for the British 
working in France. 


FRENCH RED CROSS SOCIETY 
NDER the auspices of the French Red Cross Society 
Dr. E. Halford Ross is starting this week for France 
with a surgeon, three nurses, one orderly, and one motor. 
His destination is the Chateau de Rolleboise (Seine-et 
Oise). The nurses are Sister Shewring, Nurses A. Tucker 


and N. Morley. 


provided from its register six 
Field Hospital for Belgium now 





BELGRAVIA NURSING HOME 


NEW ward has been opened at the Majestic Hotel 
f\ hospital in Paris, where Dr. Haden Guest’s nurses 
(who, it will be remembered, were supplied by Mrs 
Cannan, of the Belgravia Nursing Home) are exceedingly 
busy. Four of the nurses sent out by the same home to 
the Hotel Claridge are now about to be transferred to 
their original destination, which they were not able to 
reach before owing to military conditions. These are 
Misses Miles, Besse, Towler, and Cox. Nurse Besse 
was absent from Paris for ten days in charge of a church 
full of wounded in the fighting .district, having been sent 
there by the British Red Cross Society. Mrs. Cannan 
has now a list of nurses waiting and ready to go when 
called upon, sufficient for two units. She has been able 
to send two, Nurse Magregor Yorke and Nurse Whieldon, 
to Folkestone, where on Friday last at midnight an in- 
undation of wounded Belgians poured in upon the Royal 
Victoria Hospital, many of them terrible cases, over- 
whelming the staff with work. Amongst the wounded 
were twenty English ‘‘Tommies.” 
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WORK 
THE QUEEN’S CANADIAN HOSPITAL 
Si ARTHUR MARKHAM’S beautiful home, looking 


down from the cliffs above Folkestone, has been lent 
as a hospital Beachborough Park is already equipped 
with sixty beds, but this number would be increased to a 
hundred. The Queen’s Canadian Hospital, as it is called, 
owes its existence to the support of Canadian ladies in 
London. These have received much help not only from 
Sir Arthur Markham, who has paid a part of the cost of 
equipment, but from the Canada Lodge in London. Wheel 
chairs and crutches are still wanted. 

The hospital is to be entirely staffed by Canadian 
certificated nurses with Miss McMahon as matron. The 
chief surgeons will be Sir William Osler and Mr. Donald 
Armour. The domestic side of the hospital is to be in the 
hands of Lady Markham. At present the hospital is 
nearly filled with serious cases from the front, chiefly of 
Belgian soldiers, whose condition was so grave that further 
travelling was very undesirable. A telephone message 
received in London on the morning of October 14th from 
Mr. Donald Armour, F.R.C.S., who is at Folkestone, 
stated that the surgeons had been operating all through 
the night. 

When the war broke out, the women of Canada offered 
the French Government a fully equipped hospital with 
a complete personnel of doctors and nurses drawn from 
the French-speaking towns of Canada. The hospital was 
to be placed in any* part of France that the Government 
a 9 and the cost of maintenance for one year was 
guaranteed Che 


thea 


offer has now 


been accepted by 


IN GREAT 








BRITAIN (CONTINUA ) 
French Government, and the hospital will be establis ed 
in the Casino at Dinard 

The offices of the Canadian Contingent Aid Association 
are at the Westminster Palace Hotel, Victoria Street, 
London, S.W. 


THE AMERICAN WOMEN’S HOSPITAL 
E have received the following account from Sister 
Mabelle :— 

““We reached Falmouth from America on September 
23rd. We were kept there about a week, during which 
time the nurses were allowed shore leave each day. and 
became quite well acquainted with Falmouth and the sur- 
rounding country. The ‘ Red Cross’ went on to Bordeaux 
on the 50th, and two of our units started on their journey 
to Russia that day. Two other units assigned to service 
in England remained in Falmouth. Our group left there 
on the 2nd, and came to Paignton to the American 
Women’s Hospital. The other English unit has since been 
assigned to the naval hospital at Gosport. 

“Our unit is made up of three surgeons: Dr. Beal, 
who is our director and chief surgeon from the Massa- 
chusetts General Hospital, Boston; Dr. Leonard from the 
Johns Hopkins Hospital Baltimore; and Dr. Fitzsimmons 
from the Roosevelt Hospital, New York, with thirteen 
nurses, all graduates of representative hospital training 
schools. The majority have also had additional training 
and experience. 

‘‘We are very pleasantly located. We 
a ward of 67 beds, and hope to be useful. 

“‘One of our nurses assists in the operating theatre; 


have been given 
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HUMANIZED MILK 


AND OTHER SPECIALITIES. 


FROM 


Welford & Son's 
—— DIARIES 


Best and most reliable, being prepared 
from Perfectly Fresh Milk, produced on 
own Dairy Farms. 














DAIRYMEN 


To H.M. THE KING. 





ASSES’ MILK 


From our own Herd of Milch Asses. 
Deliveries to any part of Kingdom. 





Full particulars of 


MILK tor NURSERY 


and other Supplies 
on application to 


WELFORD & SONS’ 


DAIRY COMPANY, LTD., 


CHIEF OFFICES: 


Elgin Avenue, Maida Vale, 





THE LARGEST DAIRY IN 
LONDON. 








In Regulation 
Greys and Blues 


for Nurses’ Uniforms. 
There is no other washing 
fabric which can offer ail the 


advantages of “ Viyella” for 


4 nurses’ uniforms or patients’ 
clothing. Soit and non- 
irritant, light, yet warm and 


exceedingly durable,“ Viyella” 
washes well, and does not shrink. Its unique healthfulness has 
gained for it the Certificate of the Incorporated Institute of Hygiene, 


OF ALL HIGH-CLASS DRAPERS. 


WM. HOLLINS & CO., LTD: (W < ya, Viyella House, Newgate St 


WELLS & @o 


Nurses’ Specialists, 


G4, ALDERSGATE STREET, E.C. 
SINGLE ARTICLES AT 
WHOLESALE PRICES. 

Fit and Finish Guaranteed 

Write at once for our CATALOGUE 

and PATTLRNS of MATERIALS 

free on application 
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Strings 





per pr 
The “ RODNEY,” 
In Horrockses’ Long 
cloth & Linen-finish, 
62in. wide, beauti- 
fully gored & perfect 
fitting, in all sizes, 
yt Extra q 


Anen - finish, 26 
In All-Linen, 
ranted 8/@ When 





* BRIGHTON.” 


A neat comfortable 


The yer ay 


Melton eee /s Bonnet, covered rderi i 
Cravenetto1@/11 at ai with Waterproofed rng P ~ Eg 
Coating py a andunspottableSilk 2 ~—¥. ty 
All Woo! Veiling; in all uni. 924 length requ 
Cloth ... 18/11 form shades, 8/11 





The New 
“WEARWELL” The“ MARIE” BELT. - 
COLLAR. 2}in. deep, stiffenedready ‘“‘WEARWELL"” 
Perfect fitting over for use, . each, or 3 CUFF. Sin. deep, 
shoulder, for 1/3 en ordering 6d. per pair. 
3 for1/2;6éfor 2/3 state size required. 6 pairs for 2/9 
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WINTER IS DRAWING NEAR. 


The cold penetrating winds, the frosty mornings, damp murky evenings, 


and 















Even healthy grown-ups have a difficulty i in withstanding the vagaries of these 
months. In the case of children it is still more necessary to provide ample 
protection against the risk of chills, their little bodies being very susceptible 
to changes of temperature. 


Chilprufe for Children with its wonderful protective qualitiesis the surest safeguard. 


——- CHILPRUFE 
“ 4c CHILDREN 


the long treacherous nights of winter have terrors for us all. 


We guarantee that we do not use and never have 

used anything but English spun yarn, and as our 
supplies are still being delivered under long 
standing contracts our high standard of quality 


will be fully maintained. 
UNSHRINKABLE, EASILY WASHED, 
AND VERY DURABLE. 


Of all Drapers and Ourfitters, or address of nearest shop 
on at ppl lication 


We have just prepared a beautifully Jllustrated 
Booklet sh WINS OUT CO upl 14g 4 ramen 
It contains g studies of child) " 

known artist, and will be sent to any reader of th 
‘ Nursing Times” on receipt of postcard naming 


this journal. 





The Chilprufe” Manufacturing Co., Leicester. 
























WAR 


large stock 
of 

Requisites 
f 


‘or 
NURSES’ 
WORK, 
and Nurses 
who desire 
immediate 
delivery 
should 
apply to the 
Manageress 


Moderate 
Prices 
as usual 


The oa 
**PRINCESS.,” 
Serges, Meltons and 

Alpacas, 26/11. 
Cheviot Serge, 
2811 


Cravenette A, 
29/11; B, 32/6. 
Coating Serge, 
A, 32/6; 

B, 37/6 / 
Army or Service {| 
c loth, 35/11 





COSTUMES. In Navy 
Serge & Donegal Tweed, 
guaranteed to fit, and cut 
from best fabrics only 


Or 5/- monthly. 35 > 


= EDWARD J. FRANKLAND 


FoR THE FURS, COSTUMES, and WINTER COATS. 


20, IMPERIAL BUILDINGS, TE Hous of FRANKLAND, 
UDGATE CIRCUS, .LONDON, E.O. Ludgate Circus. 








—___._ The Latest Models for Autumn; also 

Write for | UNIFORMS, NURSES’ DRESSES, BLOUSES, 
our new SHOES, LINCERIE, FURS, &c. 
“FASHION anew 
ALBUM.” 






















cally The *“*AUDREY” COLLAR. 
every- 2 ins. deep in front, 24 ins. 
a nurse deep at back. 6id. each, 
requires. 3/- per } doz. 
State size required. 


The “‘AUDREY ” CUFF. 
5ins. deep. Sd. per pair. 
4/- per half dozen. 
State size required. 


The ** PRINCESS. 
Bonnet of Fine Straw, Gos- 
samer Veil covering crown, 
tucked in front. Trimmed 

Silkk Edging, 9/6 

State colour required. 













ALL FURS 

Our Progressive System} AT SUMMER WRITE FOR 

of Monthly Payments is PRICES. THE NURSES’ 

at your service, Order to- CATALOGUE. 
wroomes day from 
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one is in the z-ray department; two are on night duty 
and have the general supervision, so that eight are left 
for general duty. 

‘‘The committee have taken a cottage for us near by, and 
this is being put into readiness for our occupation. They 
are most generous in providing for our comfort, and we 
all feel it a privilege to be able to help at this time. 

‘*Miss Helen Scott Hay, who.with Major Patterson was 
in charge of our expedition, has gone on with the Russian 
units. Two units have been sent to France, to Austria, 
and to Germany, and one directly from the U.S.A. to 
Servia. With each unit was sent a generous quantity of 
surgical supplies, so that if need had arisen we could 
have each equipped a small hospital for a considerable 
time. 

‘“‘We are all delighted with beautiful Cornwall and 
Devonshire, and although, like the English nurses, we all 
hoped to be nearer the front, yet we are very glad to 
be able to help in some way in this time of great trouble 
and distress.” 


[The nurses who came over from America, and who 
have now been drafted to various centres on the Con- 
tinent and in this country, unconsciously ran a terrible 
risk. If the reports of the attempted disablement of the 
Red Cross—in which they crossed from New York—are 
true, it is little short of a miracle that the vessel was 
safely brought into port. It is alleged that the former 
German crew had deliberately rendered the ship unsea- 
worthy, and that her pumps had been practically 
destroyed. 


THE WOMEN’S EMERGENCY SERVICE 
CORPS 

IFTEEN nurses, in charge of Miss Offer as matron, are 

being despatched this week by the Women’s Emergency 
Service Corps, Sardinia House, Kingsway, to the French 
Military Hospital, which occupies the Hétel d’ Angleterre 
at Dieppe. Miss Somerville, who has just returned from 
an inspection of the hospitals at Dieppe on behalf of the 
Corps, reports that in some of these the conditions are 
deplorable. There is a lack not only of skilled assist- 
ance, but of dressings, antiseptics, sanitary appliances, 
and even of soap and water. 

A single sister and a probationer have to attend to all 
the patients in a ward, and naturally things happen for 
bidden by even the most rudimentary notions of hospital 
practice. Mrs. Delmé-Radcliffe, President of the Corps, 


GREAT BRITAIN 





(continued ) 
appeals for antiseptics, bandages, sheets, blankets, and 
practically every necessary for cleanliness and comfort. 
Mrs. Delmé-Radcliffe, who started the Women’s Emer 
gency Service Corps, is a Russian lady married to an 
Englishman, and the needs of the men at the front make 
a double appeal to her sympathies 
Originally the idea of the Corps was to train assistant 
nurses for convalescents, but fresh needs have forced 
developments of the plen, and the Corps is giving its aid 
in whatever direction it can 


CHURCH ARMY HOSPITAL 

“T° HE Medusa, the yacht attached to the Church Army 

Hospital at Caen, Normandy, is leaving England this 
week with further stores, and will take with it Nurse 
Holland, trained at St. Thomas's Hospital, together with 
two further orderlies and a dresser. Lady Bagot, who 
organised the hospital, is shortly returning to this country 
to speak on October 27th at the Church Army Head 
quarters, Bryanston Street, on the work which is being 
done at Caen. Those who wish to be present at the 
gathering should write for tickets to Captain Spencer at 
the headquarters. 


QUEEN MARY’S HOSPITAL, SOUTHEND 


HE following form the nursing staff of Queen Mary’s 


Hospital, Southend, under Miss Finnemore :— 
Margaret Sinclair (Guy’s Hospital); Eleanor Naylor 
(Guy’s Hospital); Kingsley Cork (Barts.); Margaret I. 
Ferdinand (Guy’s Kathleen Krauth (Guy’s); Hope 
Barnett (North Staffordshire Infirmary); Rose Salter 
(Guy’s); Winifred Wallis (Derbyshire Royal Infirmary) ; 
Lily 1. Purves (Guy’s Hospital); Frances E. Davies 


(Evelina and Gravesend); Christine Snelling (Guy’s Hos 
pital); Kathleen Smith (Arbroath Hospital, N.B.); 
Lilian Wood (Guy’s); Catherine Littlejohn (Poplar Hos 
pital) ; Constance Edwards (Guy’s Hospital). 


MRS. ST. CLAIR STOBART 

V RS. ST. CLAIR STOBART, who has been obliged 
l to return from Antwerp, is shortly starting again 
at the request of the French Red Cross Society with fou 
teen trained nurses (whose names we shall publish in due 
course), two women doctors, Dr. Florence Stoney and 
Mrs. Eva Maclaren, six motors, of which three are 
ambulances, and three women drivers. Their destina 
tion is not yet known. 











THE STAFF OF PRINCESS MARIE LOUISE’S HOSPITAL, BERMONDSEY. 











Photo. Brooke. 
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LINCCLN NURSES 
UR photograph shows the departure of three Lincoln 
nurses who loft the Lincoln Military Hospital and 
entrained last week for France. Their names are Nurses 
Kinghorn, an old member of the Bromhead Institute; 
Nurse Lidgett, who was trained at the Lincoln County 
Hospital; and Nurse Crabtree. Another little party of 
three bade goodbye to their comrades. Their names were 
Sisters Berry, Bone, and Wright, the latter also being 
@ trained nurse of the Lincoln County Hospital. 
The nurses were sent off with the good wishes of their 
colleagues and fellow workers, including Miss Shepard, the 
matron at the Military Hospital, and Miss Belton. 








A BELGIAN PRINCESS 


HE Princess Karadja. whose Chateau de Bovigny, in 

East Belgium, was to have been turned into a hospital 
for wounded Belgians, has reluctantly been obliged to 
abandon her scheme owing to the occupation of her castle 
by the German troops. She still hopes, however, to find 
the field clear in time to establish a convalescent home 
there, or possibly a hospital for some of the diseases which 
are to be feared in the course of a long campaign. But if 
the German occupation should lasi until the end of the 
war, or the castle chance to be destroyed, she has an 
excellent scheme for the relief of distressed refugees. 
This is to go to Belgium accompanied by some willing and 
able Englishwomen, and to set up free food and clothing 
centres in various towns. The Princess, who is the 
daughter of a Swedish senator, thoroughly understands 
economical and social questions and would thus be in her 
element. 








A HARROGATE HOSPITAL 
Aa the outbreak of the war H.I.H. the Grand Duchess 


George of Russia established a private hospital at 
Harrogate, and took over the Tewit Well Nursing Home, 
for the reception of wounded officers or men. An ample 
staff of nurses, with Miss Humphries as chief, has been 
accepted at the hospital, all of whom are ready for Red 
Cross work at the front should their services be needed. 
The first contingent of wounded to arrive at the hospital 
were soldiers of various regiments, who had fought at 
Mons and in the subsequent retirement. The hospital is 
proving a great boon. The Grand Duchess, who is fre- 
quently accompanied by Princess Margrathe of Denmark, 
is a daily personal visitor at the hospital. 








WOUNDED BELGIAN SOLDIERS 


NV R. R. C. HAWKIN, who is acting as hon. secre- 
LV] tary of the Wounded Allies Relief Committee with 


headquarters at Whitehall House, Charing Cross, has 
made arrangements to bring the first party of fifty 
wounded Belgians to Ramsgate, where housing and 
nursing arrangements have been made by the Mayor, 


The Committee intend in the first place to bring over 
such Belgian soldiers as have been so seriously wounded 
that their return to the front is improbable. 
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= Thos. A. Cornall, 


THE DUCHESS, HER STAFF, AND THE PATIENTS. 
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Harrison, Lincotin. 


LINCOLN NURSES OFF TO THE FRONT. 


Harrogate. 
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“was weak and wasted” 





BaBy SUTTON 


BEFORE TAKING VIROL 


BaBY SUTTON 


AFTER TAKING VIROL 


Mrs. B. SUTTON, 4, Akerman Rd., Brixton, writes :— 


When my little daughter was about two months old she did not thrive. 
Being unable to feed her myself, I tried various infant foods, but none 
benefited her, and she became so weak and ailing that the doctor was 
unable to vaccinate her, and I began to fear that 1 should never be able to 


bring her up. 


“At last I tried Virol. From the first my girl seemed to improve, until 
now at ten months old she is as fine and bonny a baby as anyone could 


wish to see. 


An elaborate series of investigations recently 
conducted at a well-known sanatorium has 
definitely proved that the addition of Virol to 
the diet exercises a remarkable influence on 
the phagocytic action of the leucocytes. The 
experiments showed there was a distinct and 
progressive increase in the functional activity 
of the white cells in proportion to the number 
of weeks the patient had been fed on Virol. 

It is, therefore, not surprising that thousands 
of letters have been written by mothers to say 





that baby’s life was-saved by Virol; and the 
reason is that Virol is compounded of just those 
foods, largely red bone-marrow itself, which 
provide the blood-making bones and glands of 
the body with what they need to help them to 
maintain the army of white fighting cells. 
Virol makes firm flesh, strong bones, and rosy 
cheeks. Give Virol to children who do not 
thrive, for they are in a dangerous condition, 
ready to fall a prey to the germs that will surely 
attack them. 


VIROL 


Used in more than 1,000 Hospitals « Sanatoria 


VIROL, LTD., 152/166, Old Street, London, E.C. 


S.H.B. 


In jars, at 1/-, 1/8, 2/11. 
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‘Benger’s Food is a cereal 
food specially free from 
rough indigestible particles. 


It contains the natural digestive 
principles, trypsin and amylopsin, 
and is expressly devised to be used 
with fresh new milk or milk and 
water. 


Benger’s is unique among foods in bein 
self-digestive to any extent desired, om 
this is simply regulated by allowing the 
Food to stand from 5 to 45 minutes at 
one stage of its preparation. The 
digestive process is stopped by boiling up. 





Food 


is unequalled when the digestive 
system is weakened through accident, 
pain or illness, and whenever a light 
sustaining diet has become a necessity 


A Hey wd with full particulars will be sent post nd te Members 
of the Nursing Profession, on application te Sole Manufacturers— 


BENGER’S FOOD Ltd., Otter Works, MANCHESTER, Eng. 


Branch Offices : NEW YORK (U.S.A.), 92, William Street. SYDNEY (N.S.W.), 117, Pitt Street 
Canadian Agents—National Drug & Chemical Co., Ltd., 34, St. Gabriel Street, MONTREAL, 
and branches throughout Canada. 





ay At A Me Me Me Me Me Me Me fe Me Me fe Me fe Me fe ae Me Me 
> a. a. Se, Sh. Se. Se. Sh Se. UV. VS. Sh. E>. Sh. Sa. Se. S. * 
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A MAIDSTONE HOSPITAL IRISH NOTES 
ADY SAMUEL has fitted up at The Mote, Maid fa HE Matron of Meath Hospital and County Dublin 
stone, a hospital with 20 beds, operating room, & Infirmary has, at the request of the War Office, sent 
for naval and military officers, but pending thei tour additional trained nurses to Southampton for active 
arrival has taken in 11 non-commissioned officers. service, making ten nurses sent irom this hospita : 
The surgeons are Mr. A. H. B. Hallowes, Mr. Travers, Ireland has been appointed by the War Office No. Li 
and Mr. Reatchlous. The nursing staff are all certifi district of the St. John Ambulances Brigade, with head 
cated. Sister Alderson, of the West Kent Hospital, is quarters at 4 Fitzwilliam Place Dublin. Di Ella W ebb 
in charge, and has helping her Miss Ward and Miss is District Lady Superintendent, and Miss Macdonnell, 
Mumby from the same hospital, and Miss Glencross and who was in charge of the Irish Hospital in the South 
Miss Matthews of St. George’s Hospital. African War, is Lady Corps Superintendent 
The hospital is fully equipped, and Lady Samuel is ; ee 
generously maintaining it in every particular, except for lwo convalescent homes for soldiers and_ sailors being 
the surgeons, who kindly give their services established in Ireland in co operation with St. John 
Ambulance and the British Red Cross Society are to be 
staffed by trained nurses. Training is a matter on which 
Dr. Lumsden, Assistant Commissioner, St. John Ambu- 
TERRITORIAL NURSES WANTED lance Brigade, holds strong views 
WELVE nurses from each of the Territorial hospitals Members of the I.N.A. who have obtained their St 
are probably being sent to the Front, and as the | John Ambulance certificates are forming a detachment to 
hospitals are to be increased in size to 1,000 beds (instead be called the Irish Nurses’ Association Detachment. The 
of 520) there is an excellent opportunity for patriotic corps commandant is Dr. Ella Webb. 
purses to join the Territorial Force Nursing Service. 
They should apply personally to the Matron-in-Chief, THovGH nurses will not be required in connection with 
T.F.N.S., 80 Pall Mall, S.W., or to the principal matrons | the field ambulances that are being prepared and e uipped 
mentioned in the advertisement on p. iii. for the Australian Expeditionary Force, it is understood 
to be the intention of Surgeon-General Williams, Director- 
General of Medical Services, to organise a nursing unit 
We learn that Balmoral Castle is to be converted into numbering about 100. 
a naval and military hospital for the use of officers of —_ ES ; aR EE aR . : 
both services who are wounded or invalided from the Tue St. George's Hill Golf Club, near Weybridge, 
front well-known among golfers, has been converted into a mili 
sm _ tary hospital, and is the first Red Cross Voluntary Aid 
Detachment institution sanctioned by the War Office 
Aout twenty London school nurses are on war service Wounded soldiers from Mons. Cambrai and Soissons are 
m Territ rial hye spit ils and elsewhere no h ing car ~d for in the Golfers’ Hospital 
4 a an aa 4 a rl 
: ib } of ies 
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By kind permission of “ Punch.” 
Doctor (at Ambulance Class): My dear lady, do you realise that this lad’s ankle was supposed to be broken 
( y y PP 
before you bandaged it? 
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MATRONS AT THE FRONT 
ISS EMILY EVANS, matron of the Aberystwyth 
Infirmary, whose portrait we give, has gone to the 
Her nursing experience, both at home and abroad, 


M 


front. 


has been long and varied, her training having been 
. obtained at St. 
Thomas's Hospital, 


London. In addition, 
she possesses both the 
King Edward and 
Queen Victoria Medals 
for services rendered 
as nursing sister in the 
South African War. 
We publish also a 
picture of Miss 
Richardson, matron of 
Scarborough Hospital, 
who is also on war 
service. 
THE WELSH 
HOSPITAL 
"T* HE Welsh Hos- 
pital will begin 
work at Netley on 
October 26th. The 
matron is Miss M. 
Martin, who was 
trained at the Middle- 
sex Hospital, and was 
at one time a sister at 
the Cardiff Infirmary. 
She served in the 
Boer War as a nursing 
sister in the Welsh 
Hospital, and is now 
the head of a large 
nursing home in Lon- 





don. 
Photo. Culliford, Aberystwith. The sisters are 
Misses E. Alward, 
MISS EMILY EVANS. 
3 M. G. Bremner and 
F A. Chitham 


(trained at King Edward VII.’s Hospital, Cardiff) ; 
the latter was matron of the Blaina and District 
Hospital; E. G. Evans (General Hospital, Birming- 
ham), matron Aberystwyth Infirmary ; M. Griffiths (Royal 
Southern Hospital, Liverpool), H. E. H. Harold (Wolver- 
hampton and Staffs General Hospital); A. King (Leeds 
General Infirmary); K. C. Morgan (General Hospital, 
Birmingham) ; B. Wadham (King Edward VII.’s Hospital, 
Cardiff); M. 

Welch (Royal 
Waterloo Hos- 
pital, London). 








THE 
INDIAN 
SOLDIERS’ 
HOSPITAL 


E hope 
soon to 
be in a posi- 
tion to publish 
some interest- 
ing news of the 
hospital to be 
established 
(not, as at first 
announced, at 
Alexandria) 
for the Indian 
troops. The 
nursing per- 
sonnel has not 
et, we learn, 
nt decided. 




















Scarborough Pictorial. 


RICHARDSON, THE MATRON OF 
SCARBOROUGH HOSPITAL. 


MISS 





OUR BELGIAN GUESTS 

“T’WO or three doors from the General Buildings ip 

Aldwych, which seem to be thronged all day long 
with refugees, there is an empty shop which has been 
temporarily turned into a dispensary. This is for the 
treatment of minor cases of illness and injury among the 
refugees, many of whom arrive in a very exhausted state 
and with wounds to fingers or heads from flying shrapnel, 
while there have been several cases of premature 
accouchement. The dispensary is managed by the Fourth 
London V.A Detachment under Miss Davenport, and 
was begun in a corner of the skating rink. This, how- 
ever, soon became overcrowded, and in the bustle of 
coming and going it was impossible to secure quiet for 
the patients. The dispensary has the valuable medical 
help of Dr. Philpot and of several Belgian doctors, and 
there is a staff of trained nurses who take duty in turns, 
Among these are Miss Fenwick (London Hospital), Miss 
MacAdam (Army Nursing Service Reserve), and Miss 
Buchanan (Maternity Charity, Howard’s Road, Plaistow). 
We are glad to know that the ‘‘ Simple Bedside Flemish ” 
published in THe Nurstnc Tres is likely to prove very 
useful to these workers; we publish a second instalment 
this week. 


AT ST. GEORGE’ S-IN-THE-EAST. 

Amonc the many buildings hastily devoted to the 
reception of the Belgian Refugees who came over in 
thousands last week is a section of St. George’s-in-the-East 
Workhouse. A representative of Tue Nursinc Times 
who called there and talked with Miss Goddard, the 
matron-in-charge (who has previously acted as sister in 
the infirmary), learned that accommodation has been pro- 
vided for more than three hundred refugees, and that as 
homes are found for any of these their places are filled 
up. Miss Goddard has Nurse Laurie A eleven attend- 
ants assisting her. The nien’s wing of the workhouse has 
been cleared for the refugees and the married quarter is 
given over to certain of the better-class residents. Cases 
of illness are treated in the infirmary. Among _ the 
refugees are a few soldiers who have been wounded or 
have suffered from the hardships of the campaign. 








WORK AMONG JEWISH REFUGEES 


Pea through the gates of the old workhouse, 
Poland Street, Oxford Street, one seems to leave 
London and England behind, and to be in the atmosphere 
of a Continental ghetto. In the great yard surrounded by 
its barrack-like buildings hundreds of Russian Jew chil- 
dren play, while their parents look stolidly on and the 
air is filled with strange languages. Six weeks ago the 
workhouse was placed at the disposal of the Committee 
of English Jews making provision for the refugees of 
their faith who were flying from the Continent. There 
are now some twelve hundred of these in residence. In- 
cluded on the staff are Miss Ida Dibblin as matron, and 
Nurses Jackson, Simpson, and Cottrell. Miss Dibblin, 
who came from Guy’s Hospital, has had a very heav 
task in adapting the buildings to their new use, a oil 
which is even now not complete. It is hoped to establish 
dormitories, each in charge of a Sister. Meanwhile the 
work is being lightened by the voluntary help of a large 
number of Jewish ladies and by the splendid generosity of 
Jews in England. The refugees are to be retained at 
Poland Street until the end of the war. 








Miss G. E. Copeman, Matron-Elect of the Paddington 
Infirmary, has been called up for service in the Terri- 
torial Nurses’ Forces Society, and has asked for her 
appointment to be kept open if possible. 





Tue Surgical Manufacturing Company of Mortimer 
Street, London, W., has received an order from the 
British Red Cross Society for four thousand hot-water 
bottles, which they have already dispatched. 





Aut the members of the Catholic Nurses’ League (116 
Victoria Street, 8.W.) have now returned from Brussels. 
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IN TIME OF WAR 


THE NURSE NEEDS BOOKS THAT HELP. 








Morrow’s Immediate Care of the Injured 


- A book which can be thoroughly recommended to the serious student of first-aid work. The lanquage is 
simple and non-technical, the subject-matter well arranged and adequate in scope, while the illustrations 
are numerous, helpful, and distinctly above the average standard found in similar works.” 

—EpinsurcH Mepicat Journal, 


By Auzert S. Morrow, M.D., New York Polyclinic. Octavo of 360 pages, with 242 illustrations. New (2nd) Edition. 
Cloth, 12s, net. 


Sanders’ Modern Methods in Nursing 


“We would strongly recommend it to nurses: the owner will rarely be at a loss for quod and practical 
methods of cary ying on her nur sing duties if she study it carefully and keep it handy for reference.” 

Sr. BartrHoLtomew’s HosprraLt JOURNAL, 
12mo of 881 pages, 


By Grorciana J. SaAnpeERs, formerly Assistant Matron at Addenbrooke’s Hospital, Cambridge. 
Cloth, 12s. net. 


with 227 illustrations. 


Beck’s Reference Handbook for Nurses 


ta Will he found to contain much invaluable information in a very small compass. It »rofesses to be a 
: J I pro. 

hook of useful notes for easy reference, and that is exactly what it is. We advise all nurses to become 

possessors of a copy.””—Tue Nursinc TIMeEs. 


By Amanpa K. Beck, Chicago. 16mo of 229 pages Flexible leather, 6s. net. 


Stoney’s Practical Points in Nursing 


** Looked at from all stand pr ints this is a most useful book, written by a nurse who obviously thoroughly 
understands the special difficulties likely to be met with in nursing.”’—MeEpIcAL CHRONICLE. 
By Emiry A. M. Stoney, formerly Superintendent of the Training School for Nurses, Carney Hospital. 12mo of 


495 pages, fully illustrated. Fourth Edition. Cloth, 7s. 6d. net. 


Fowler’s Operating Room and the Patient 


** The book is one which we have confule nee in heartily recommending, and it will prove a thoroughly 
useful adjunct in any 8? raical service. The illustrations are qood and well chosen.” 


British Mepica, JOURNAL. 


By Russe. 8. Fow.er, M.D., Brooklyn, N.Y. Octavo of 611 pages, with 212 illustrations. New (3rd) Edition. 
Cloth, 15s. net. 


Aikens’ Home Nurse’s Handbook of Practical Nursing 


‘*The hook can be commended. The arrangement fe llowed and the de scriptions are concise and clear. 
The illustrations are good and carefully sele ted.” THE LANCET. 
12mo of 276 pages, 


By Cuar.otre A. Alkens, formerly Director of Sibley Memorial Hospital, Washington. 
Cloth, 6s, 6d. net. 


illustrated. 


Send for Saunders’ Complete List of Books for Nurses. 





Books sent, Carriage Paid, on Receipt of Price. 


W. B. SAUNDERS COMPANY, 9, Henrietta Street, London, W.C. 
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® | Real Foot Comfort |: 
* ea oot omfor be paic 
F I - c. perfect ease and restfulness such as no other footwear can fession 
or hnva l Ss oO t provide, is secured by wearing ‘“‘ Benduble” Ward Shoes. For To an 
P| ward or home wear, or wherever long standing is necessary, no al ; 
| other shoes at any price are at once so comfortable, smart, and neat Willous 
eace an ar —they combine the ease of a soft felt slipper with the elegance surroun 
| of an evening shoe. “ Be nduble’ is the fame us shoe specially it hono 
Nothing so surely as Hall’s Wine * designed for ward wear and popular with nurses everywhere, 
shortens the journey from sickness {J 1 
back to health; nothing so quickly {J RUB} 
repairs and rebuilds the worn-out [9 wi 
= body, nerves and brain. 2 ; a 
re 4 and to 
Hall’s Wine so enriches the blood | Wa r d oe, h a) e Me At the 
and invigorates the digestive and }J to the 
assimilative processes that the utmost [J British made from the softest real Glacé Kid and October 
be fj > ae a a flexible Leather, perfectly put togetl by a special process Hospité 
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taken — thus the building - up is obtainable. It is impossible for them to squeak. Invaluable in wear a 
ah . 1 the ward or home, &c. Made in narrow, medium, and hygienic 
natural. That is why so many shape toes. in all sizes and half-sizes. One price—S/11 per pair staff. 
doctors prescribe Hall’s Wine in (postage 4d., two pairs post free). 
eC . se ‘s 
preference to other tonics—that is Every “N.T.” reader 
. : should call at our Showroom, or write for Book describing 
the secret of 1ts lasting good results. **Benduble” Specialities, which also include Outdoor Boots and T 
= : ’ : Shoes, Slippers, Overshoes, Gaiters, Stockings, Boot Trees, &c. { 
A Glasgow doctor writes: “ After a long exberi- It contains all you want to know about real footwear comfort. - Nes 
readers 


ence of Hall's Wine, I still continue to prescribe 
it, and have never failed to ebtain decided benefit 


The Benduble Shoe Co,, There | 


in all cases. (Dept. T.) ya 
443 WEST STRAND, LONDON, W.C., St. An 

(Opposite Charing Cross Station and Villiers Street), Malver 

(1st Floor.) Hours 9.30 to 5. (The § 
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FREE. |" 
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THE SUPREME RESTORATIVE 


GUARANTEE, — Buy a bottle to-day. If, after 


® 





taking half, you feel no benefit, return us the half- massac 
empty bottle in 14 days and we refund your outlay. day — post free —~ ' ag 

. thi a 
A sample botile of Hall's Wine sent any Nurse in deal 
who has nat yet had first-hand proof of its reliabilitv. Our system ensures ‘onvale 





onseai 


a perfect fit by post. 


Large, 3/6; smaller, 2/- Of Wine Merchants, &c. 


Proprs.: STEPHEN SMITH & CO., LD., BOW 
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LECTURES ON INFANT CARE 


SERIES cf lectures for voluntary health workers, 
A mothers, nurses, & will be held at the Royal 
Society of Medicine, 1 Wimpole Street, W., on Mondays, 
ana it the Medical Sc hool of Charing Cross Hospital, 
62 Chandos Street, W.C., on Thursdays, from October 
19th onwards at 5.30 p.m. Tickets for each student, 


price 5s. (not transferable), must be obtained in advance. 
For these and full particulars apply to Miss Halford, 


Secretary, National Association for the Prevention of 
Infant Mortality, 4 Tavistock Square, London, W.C. We 
would advise all nurses to attend these interesting 


lectures. 








MOST HONOURABLE PROFESSION 


ORD WILLOUGHBY DE BROKE at the 
ome of Stratford-on-Avon General 
ple uded for better conditions for the trained 
normal times. As a nation we must face the 
public opinion was slowly and steadily beg 
recognise that the health of the was the 
sideration of the statesman and of 
ministering to the health of the nat 
by the skilled nurse, was an important factor. Those 
who entered this noble profession must be provided with 
a much better sort of life than they enjoyed under present 


THE 
annual 
Hospital 
nurse in 
fact that 
inning to 
first con 
and in 


nation 
everyone 
100 the do tor, assisted 


else, 


normal conditions in the vast majority of institutions in 
this country. These improved conditions would have t 
be paid for, and by raising the status the nursing pro 
fession would be made the most honourable in the land 
To an interjection by Dr. Greene, “ It is now!” Lord 
Willoughby de Broke answered, “Yes, but it would be 
surrounded by the sort of environment which will make 


it honourable in fact as well as in name 








HOSPITALS 


place recently, being 


RUBBER FLOORING FOR 


WO interesting ceremonies took 
the presentations of rubber flooring to Guy’s Hospital 
and to the Great Ormond Street Hospital for Children. 
At the former hospital the presentation of rubber flooring 
to the Stephen Ward was made by Lady French on 
October 7th, and in the case of the Great Ormond Street 





Hospital four floorings were presented by Lady Jellicoe 
on October 15th. It will be interesting to note how they 
wear and whether they will save the feet of the nursing 
staff. 
DRINK BRITISH “WATERS”! 
T the present time when every effort is being made 


{\ to support British interests it is well to remind our 
readeis that there is no need to go abroad for ‘‘ wate 
There is a historic spring whi h rises in the syenitic ro 














of the hills near Malvern, and it is from this—known as 
St. Ann’s Well—that the well-known Alpha brand of 
Malvern Water is bottled by Messrs. W. and J. Burrow 
(The Springs, Great Malver The **natural Malverr 
is a still water, but it is also | supplied aerat ted as a pure 
effervescent table water. ‘‘ Ma a note” of the address, 
and send for particulars as to pert ay 
CARE OF THE COMPLEXION 

N the experi é I May Dew, of 95 Wigmore Stre 
| London, many nurses welcome the recuperative eff 
f massage and face treatment when run down after 
severe work. A woman feels better for looking bette) 
Numbers of nurses also go to May Dew to learn fac« 
massage and the treatment of the complexion, finding 
that a know ledg¢ of these is of great assistance to them 

dealing with patients who have reached the stage of 
ynvalescence, but are still showing in their features the 


onsequences of illness. 


Kotynos Incorporatep have just sent the British Red 
Cross Society 3,000 tubes of Kolynos Dental Cream. This 
gift is certain to be much appreciated by our brave 


vounded soldiers 








THE “NURSING TIMES” 


PATTERNS 


PAPER 





N these days when most of us are considering s i 

economies, it is well to remember that with the aid of 
a@ good pattern many useful garments can be made a 
home We have from time to time published a numbe1 
of patterns, of which the foll r are samples 
Surgical Apron, 2}d rete A Bed Jacket, 24d 
Nurse’s Cloak, 64d Nurse’s Overall, 2id 
Nurse’s Uniform Dress, Shirt Blouse, 2)d.— 

64d Dressy Bio Fe, Qhd 
Cycling Knickers, 24d Princess Petticoat. 64d 
Corset Bodice, 2$d Two-piece Skirt, 25d 

XXX.—Nurse’s DREsSING-GOWN 
PaTtTeRNS of the useful one-piece dressing-gow de 


ipplication to the Edit 


scribed last week 


price 64d 


may 
Tree 


post 








ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS 


oe will be answered here free of charge if 
accompanied by the ¢ spon in the margin of page 7 331 
All Te tters must be marked on the envelope “ Legal,’ 

‘Charity,” Vursing,”” ete., and contain the full name 


Urgent legal 
answered by post within three days tf a 


and address of the sender and a pseudonym. 
letters can be 


postal order for 2s. 6d enclosed 
CHARITIES. 
Home for Old Lady Bayswaterté At St. Mary’s Con 


Fastbrook 
That would come quits 


ralescent Home. 8 , permanent residents are taken 
within her income. T} 
Sisters of Charity, but her religion 


write to the Sister-Superior at 


me is under the car 
bar. If you apply, 





Nome for Woman with Nervous Breakdown (Nemo) 





Your ¥ is to me illecible, but I hope you will re 
nis this that her anenie iT able to pay only a very 
moderate 1 not give muck pb Peenrellle You say nothing 
more about her people A very moderate fee to one person may 
appear a very high one to another. Give me some indication 
what she can pay and then I shall try to find von an institu 
tion. I think that would suit her best as she wants company 

NURSING 

Egypt (Colonial Nurs: We do not think there are many 
oT nes for nurses at Cair hut vou micht write to the matror 
of the Anglo-Amer Hospital, the Kasr-el-ainy Hospital, or 
the Deaconess Victoria Hospital, all at Cairo 

Veit (Frances Alas! Anvone can wear a veil. There ar 
no conditions and 1 trictions, bunt a nurse’s uniform ought 
of course to be worn < v by tra nur 

Nursing at the War N and others).—See para 


graph on } 1313 





APPOINTMENTS 





Grrarp, Miss W 4 Matron. Rerkhamsted Union Infirmary 
Trained St Marviehone Infirmary and Workhouse Holborr 
Infir rv ward ster 
MINTY? Mis I Matr Clac} ar nshir Fever H 
nit 
Tr ’ cit WT + na rR Infrn r Fdinbur } Mar 
a Sant Hospital tof nuras Put Health FH 
ni¢ ri Stirlir sicter 
GREENE 1 M H H sist Queen Hospital B 
Trained Londor H tal Natior Ort ed Hosnit 
nicht and ward + 
Mact.ran \I W Nursir f 
Tr 
M M. Jacl bes % _ « 
rd ton Infir r Rir } ‘oe n Tr 
ar’ nn I ! r * Octal 
RESIGNATION 
Nurse Et} Tot r ward ter t § Luke's H ta 
Rradford. has resigned her a r ‘ 





INSTITUTE FOR NURSES 


Transfers and App 


Q.V.] 


infmentes 


s appointed assistant superintendent, Devor 
ned North Sto fford Infirmary (veneral 
ferv Liverpool (West Home) (district She 
Pr ntments under the Tr stitute ; Thre« T wns 


Miss Am 1 Thompsor s ppointed assistant snperintendent 
Realton Miss Frances Cook is appointed to Beckenham: Miss 
Lilian F. Norwood to Maltby Mi Marv hompson to Skelmers 
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because it helps to make her work easier 


To produce a feeder worthy of Glaxo, a feeder that would enable baby 
to take his food to the best possible advantage, a feeder that would be a real 
help to every nurse, that would lighten her work, save mess and trouble, be 
free from all danger—such has been our aim. 


That our object has been accomplished we think the following points are 


sufficient evidence : 


The Glaxo Feeder has no awkward 
corners, crevices, or indentations in which 


food might lodge. 


The bottle is symmetrical so that the food 
can be measured from either end. 


Valve and Teat fit either end. 


The bottle has a narrow grip so that it 
can be held comfortably in the hand for 
twenty minutes without fatigue. 


The bottle is marked for both ounces and 


tablespoons. 


A special process of “annealing” and 
thorough testing ensure that the bottle will 
withstand rapid variations of temperature 
with the least possible risk of cracking. 


The simple shape makes cleaning easy. 


The Glaxo patent Teat and Valve cannot 
be pulled off by Baby although easily remov- 
able by the Nurse. (See next page.) 
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The proprietors of Glaxo have presented several hundred cases of their 


preparation to the various hospitals through the Red Cross. 
depicted the loading of the firm’s private car at Southampton Docks 
with a consignment for the Royal Victoria Hospital, Netley, 
where so many of our gallant wounded soldiers are lying. 
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The First Food 


an Infant needs is Milk, and Milk is frequently the chief food of 
the Invalid and the Convalescent. That is why 





which is pure, clean milk with added cream and milk sugar—sade 


easily digestible and germ-free by the Glaxo Process—is suitable 


for both Infants and Invalids 


Awarded Gold Medal, International Medical Congress Exhibition, 1914 By appointment t the Court o 


Glaxo is British Made and British Owned. 


Spa 7. 





Free Tria Tin & ’xplanatory 
‘ IAL T'in and Ex eonane. British Labour is employed. Like all things British 


Literature sent free on request. Glaxo is thoroughly good and genuine. 


GLAXO, 45, KING'S ROAD, ST. PANCRAS, N.W. 
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Nearly 100 years’ practical experience has proved that -_ 
MADE FROM 

Sé 33 A 
Nui 

in-t 
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pro 

is the best diluent of Cows’ Milk for Infant Feeding. tim 

vel 
and 
Dr. PYE H. CHAVASSE, in ‘“ Advice to Mothers, Says : to § 
The best artificial food, in m pinion, is one composed of cows’ milk and Robinson's Patent Ba ws 
Dr. CHEADLE, the Senior Physician to th Hospital for Sick Children, in ** Artificial Feeding of Infants,’ Das 
pages 50 and 58 : she 

* Milk diluted with Barley Wat« vat is used. Bar Water ay to a - 
mechanically separatir } sei mi r fl ili tha of 1 even oth 

I y Water has he ad its 1 la r t wit 

rhe 1 n mor at 
= - — — wol 

When Milk and Barley Water do not agree it is enerally found that the Barley Water has been made from she 
Pearl Barley which is often faced with Steatite she 
abli 

KEEN, RO LONDON tha 

, ROBINSON & CoO., Ltd., ; tha 

** not 
o . ~ for 
e Medical Supply Association " 
wol 
9 felt 

ort , me 
167-173, GRAY'’S INN ROAD, LONDON, W.C. test 
Phone—2960 CENTRAL and 2999 HOLBORN Telegraphic Address— GREVILLITE, LONDON.’ woe 

Also at Edinburgh, Glasgow, Dublin, Sheffield, Cardiff, and Belfast. Factories: London, Sheffield, and Paris off 
tig] 

Graad Prix Q © 1 wit 

awarded 1913 = : alw 
INDIA-RUBBER Gold Medal « o] 

awarded 1913. 
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HOT WATER | {siesta c 

half an } All ! particulars by 
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Best Quality, Covers for Second Quality She 
with or Bottles, Plush Mu 
without Steam Best Quality or Th: 
Ordinary  Escapement Plush, Lamb's Wool, last 
Size Quality Valve Grey or Scarlet. Grey or Scarlet. ee ] 
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6x10 3/2 3/7 10d. 8d. "tm 
6x12  .* -On ina, 9d. on 
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< < . / . / oo /- <3: » 
8x14 i eee ae Sterilizer (53st"s 35) wer 
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10xl4 ... 5/6 .. /- - 1/6 ; 1/4 i—Cheap and simple. 2—Efficient for Dressings and Instruments. goo 
10x16 6/- . 6/9 = 1/8 23 1/6 3—Dressings made perfectly Dry and Aseptic. 4—The small amount to | 
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MY NURSES 


By a Disrricr Basy.—(Concluded 


S I was scarcely a week old, of course I couldn't do 

\ without nurses, ‘and the next one I had was as unlike 
Nurse Slap-Dash as it was possible to be. Nurse Stick- 
in-the-mud was slow as the other was quick. I had heard 
Sister say that an hour was about the proper time to do 
properly - mother and baby. Slap-Dash never took that 
time, but I think Stick-in-the-mud took two hours. We 
were nearly tired out with her fidgets by the time she left 
and Daddy would grumble so, for it was such a scrimmage 
to get him his dinner before he went back to work. You 
see, she always came late to begin with, and we never 
knew in the least when to expect her, whereas old Slap- 
Dash generally dashed in at the time she had fixed, and 
she alwavs used that as a reason for our being ready too. 
“T am punctual myself,” she would say, “and I expect 





others to be the same.” Stick-in-the-mud always came in 
with an apology for being late. It was never her fault, 
of course. Someone had always kept her. Then she 
would take such a long time talking before she began, and 
she nearly always took Mummy’s temperature twice before 
she dare put it down on the chart. She had one detest- 
able trick with me that I never forgave her for. She 
always held me on her lap with her knees sloping, so 
that every moment I felt like rolling off. Even Mummy 
noticed it, and said once, “ There’s that box there, Nurse, 
for you to put your feet on,”’ and though she said, ‘‘ Oh, 
thank you, Mrs. Smith,” she never used it. Then she 
used to dab at me so gently and gingerly that though. she 
would go over the same place so many times I never 
felt really quite dry, and she would take so long washing 
me that the water got cold, though she was everlastingly 
testing it with her bath thermometer. She always forgot 
something she ought to have put ready for my use, and 
would get up to get it with me half dressed and slipping 
off her lap Slap-Dash would do me up rather too 
tightly, but Stick-in-the-mud would fumble so slowly 
with my tapes and pins, and my little flannel binder 
always slipped down over my knees the next time I was 
“changed,” and as it was always so loose I used to feel 
most uncomfortable before the morning came. Of course 
I cried, and T was always so hungry and tired and cross 
by the time she had finished with me that I was almost 
too tired to suck. I am glad she didn’t come to me many 
days. Just as I was about giving up district nurses 
another came, and she was quite different to either of the 
others At any rate, Slap-Dash and Stick-in-the-mud 
were honest in their work, but this one was a regular 
fraud. She never took Mummy’s temperature, but she 
wrote something down on the chart. She didn’t half wash 
and dress me properly; she never touched my head at all. 
She never put me in the water, and she never made 
Mummy’s bed, or saw that she was clean and comfortable. 
Thank goodness she only came one day, and the next and 
last the same kind nurse came whom they called Sister, 
and that day IT did have a treat! She was quiet, and 
quick, kind, and firm and gentle all together! She said 
how sorry she was that there had been so many nurses, 
but when there was a great deal of work it was difficult 
to help it. Then she said it showed that Mummy and I 
were going on all right, or she couldn’t have sent so 
many! As she dressed me she gave Mummy a lot of 
good advice in a very pleasant way—she begged her not 
to begin with ‘‘dummies,” and explained why they were 
so bad for me. Mummy said she had never been told 
why before. but nurses had often said to her “Don’t use 
dummies,” but they did seem to keen the babies quiet 
when you conldn’t be always with them. While Sister 
was talking, T had a pain (it was that horrid wind again), 





and she wasn’t too busy to lay me over her shoulder for a 
minute, and cover me up with her flannel apron, and I 
was soon all right again. I enjoyed my bath so much 
that day, and oh! if I could only have told her some of 
the discomforts I had had, and what a difference it makes 
to a fellow if he is gently or roughly handled! Sister 
told Mummy all sorts of little things too for her own 
benefit, and then she smiled at us both, and crept quietly 
away leaving the room so tidy, and the fire so bright, and 
I am sure she left brightness and happiness in our hearts 
too. I don’t know what her name was, but I call her 
‘Sister Sunshine,” for she was certainly the best and 
cheeriest of all my nurses 
Epitra E. G. May 








QUESTIONS FOR MATERNITY NURSES 
to following questions and answers are from one 

of the Illinois State Board Examinations for Regis 
tration :— 

1. What pre parations do you conside necessary for an 
approaching confinement in a private home? 

Having made an engagement with a patient for a con 
finement case, a nurse should make also a written agree 
ment, signed by herself and patient, so as to avoid any 
misunderstanding. A visit some weeks before the time of 
confinement should be made by the nurse, at which time 
she instructs the patient concerning the making of her 
sterile supplies and all that is involved with sterilisation 
at home, &c. If the nurse is to attend to the supplies, 
she will have them there ready some days beforehand. If 
the patient makes them, thorough instruction about 
sterilising should be given, with the list, which is as 
follows :— 

Four sheets, 2 doctor’s gowns, 2 pr. sterile gloves, 4 
sterile towels, 6 folded gauze dressings, a sterile baby 
band with two pieces of cord tape, some cotton balls, 
1 pr. perineal stockings, all on a sterile table, can be 
prepared several days ahead and covered with a sterile 





sheet. 

Made and ready: sterile dressings, 3 doz. ; sterile pads, 
1 doz., large; sterile pads, 3 doz., small; breast squares, 
2 bags, about 12 in each; cord dressings—gauze with slit 
in centre, 1 doz.; accouchement pad 

She should acquaint herself with the house and its 
furnishings, as to linen supplies, &c. Choose the chamber 
for delivery (bright, cheerful, few furnishings), selecting 
old furniture, old sheets, old blankets, if possible, and see 
that there is a bed-pan, enema bag, hot-water bag, 2 
rubber sheets or old pads, any medicines she may need, 
such as ergot, lysol, boric acid solution, silver nitrate 
solution, formaldehyde 40 per cent., vaseline, castor oil, 
and castile soap, and little necessities for the baby. 

She may be asked for advice concerning the baby’s 
outfit, in which case she should recommend easily-washed, 
plain slips, 1 doz. for night; 1 doz. for day; 3 doz 
diapers; 4 to 6 shirts (soft, woollen); 6 baby bands; 
4 pinning blankets—other things are not absolutely neces- 
sary. Three soft blankets of suitable size for the baby 
to be wrapped in, thermometer, tub. ; 

Should the nurse be asked concerning food or diet 
during pregnancy, clothing, exercise, and hygienic rules, 
as well as what to guard against, she should be ready 
to give accurate information. Everything that can be 
used should be, without further expense. The nurse’s 
address and telephone number should be left, so that no 
trouble need arise through failure to get to her patient. 

2. (a2) How many stages of labour are there? (bd) 
Describe the different stages. 

There are three stages of labour :— 
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First stage, from the first real contraction pain to com 
plete dilatation of os of uterus. 

Second stage, from dilatation of os to expulsion of 
child. 

Third stage, expulsion of babe to expulsion of placenta 
and membranes; also the retrogression of the uterus is 
included in this third stage. 

3. Name three important complications of the 
perium, giving probable cause in each case. 

(a) Post-partum hemorrhage. May be due to prema- 
ture detachment of placenta, or retained placenta or clots 
in uterus, or failure of uterus to contract. 

(5) Puerperal sepsis. May be due to infection at time 
of delivery, possibly through carelessness then or in the 
after care. 

(c) Mastitis. May be due to infection through nipple, 
or heavy manipulation. 

4. (a2) What is meant by post-partum hemorrhage 
(6) What would you do should this complication arise 
while you were alone with the patient? 

(a) A_ post-partum hemorrhage is a flow of blood 
coming from the parturient canal shortly after delivery. 

(6) Should this complication arise while alone, I would 
grasp the uterus first and try to cause it to contract. If 
placenta was out, as far as I krew, I would give ergot 
dr. 1 and elevate the foot of the bed. Call the doctor 
as soon as possible. If the bleeding kept on, I would 
give, if necessary, a hot douche of saline solution. If all 
had been done and still with no success, I would pack 
the vagina with sterile packing or the next best thing 
in reach, in order to save the life, although risking an 
infection. During the entire procedure the patient should 
be kept warm and perfectly quiet. 

5. State, in detail, the care you would give an infant 
the first 24 hours after birth. 

After the birth, the baby’s eyes should be washed or 
irrigated with a weak antiseptic solution, also the mouth 
and nose cleansed with the same. The cord should be 
dressed under strictly aseptic conditions with alcohol and 
powder according to the physician’s orders whom you are 
working for. The face and head are then washed with 
warm water, and the rest of the body oiled to remove 
all vernix caseosa, paying particular attention to all the 
creases of the body. Dress and place in a warm place, 
free from draughts and strong light. A little warm water 
to remove all mucus from the throat may be given, and 
watch carefully. 

The baby goes to the breast usually about 6 to 8 hours 
after birth if the mother is in good condition, and every 
6 hours for the first day. Water should be given regu 
larly, about 4 oz. every 2 hours. If the baby’s bowels 
do not move, or if no urine is voided, this should be 
reported to the physician in charge. The temperature is 
taken soon after birth. and twice a day afterwards if it 
is normal. The eyes should be watched carefully for any 
signs of secretion that may be pathological. The babe 
should be kept on the right side. The cord should also 
be looked after for any bleeding.—From The American 
Journal of Nursing. ; 
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OCTOBER COMPETITION 


For Mripwives AND Maternity NoURSEs. 


HE baby in your present case is three weeks old and 

breast fed, but the mother has had some complication 
and is still in bed. It has been arranged that a boy of 
five, with enlarged tonsils and adenoids should be operated 
on while you are in the house to superintend things. 
There is one maid and a daily girl of fourteen, and there 
are two other children of three and two. 


Question. 
What would be your special duties on the days before 
and after operation as well as on the day itself? 
Prizes. 
A first prize of 10s., a second of 5s., and books accord- 
ing to the number and worth of the papers. 


Full particulars and rules of the competition were given 
in our issue of October 3rd and we would remind our 
readers that the closing date is October 24th. There is 
not much time left now, and competitors should make up 
their minds to enter at once. 





MIDWIFERY IN THE FIRE ZONE 


MEDICAL officer of the Special Reserve, R.A.M.C., 
A sends the following graphic little story to the British 
Medical Journal : 

**Imagine a very small village situated in the shadow of 
a wooded ridge of hill, and above the village limestone 
caves, and above the caves reserve trenches, then trenches 
and wire entanglements, then the dead whom neither 
side could remove, and then the Germans, the latter, of 
course, crowning their slope of the hill as we do ours. 

“Within two hundred yards of our most advanced 
trenches, and continually under shell fire, what remains of 
the civil life of the village goes on day by day. In the 
caves are our dressing stations and our wounded. The 
officers live in a farmhouse near the caves—or did until 
three days ago, when shell fire sent us back to the caves 
to sleep. And in the village some houses are wrecked— 
a few—and most are stripped of furniture and valuables. 
These the inhabitants have taken down to large under- 
ground refuges—half cellar and half cave. 

“Standing by the caves one day—a quiet day, with 
little firing since one big bombardment at about 7 a.m.— 
@ message was brought me by a sergeant that ‘a lady 
wanted a doctor to see someone who had been hurt in 
the village.’ Putting on a haversack which contained most 
things necessary for the ordinary casualties of war, I 
went with the guides—‘two ladies.” They led me to a 
cellar with one door and no other light. On the left of 
the door was a space reaching the depth of the cave, and 
cut off by wire netting. In this were chickens. On the 
extreme right was inky darkness. Nearer to me on the 
right was a woman in bed. Beyond her another mattress 
on the floor, at her feet two children asleep. In front 
of me as I entered was a pile of household goods, and, as 
in our own country, there were not wanting neighbours. 

““My servant had followed me, although not at my 
suggestion, but on perceiving an obviously newly-born 
babe I sent him away. The babe had been born the 
night before, was very neatly and cleanly wrapped up, 
and should be a credit to its country. 

“‘The trouble was that the placenta had not appeared 
As the uterus was well contracted and not unduly large, 
it required little erudition to locate the placenta in the 
vagina. Lysol (made into a thick but soluble form, and 
put up in flexible screw-top tubes) was available and 
water. Thus the placenta was soon removed. 

“The people then brought soap and water and placed 
them before me, and, after ablutions, I withdrew, while 
all the inhabitants shouted ‘ Merci, Monsieur,’ and similar 
phrases. 

“‘T should have mentioned that they showed me money, 
and seemed desirous of paying on the spot—a practice not 
without merit but out of place in the circumstances. I 
was living in the house of one of the attendant neighbours. 

‘An hour or two later—an hour of terror for the 
chickens—my servant was given what appeared to be 
a fine chicken. Alas! it proved later to be uncommonly 
tough. Even so I was amply rewarded by the mere sight 
of roast chicken. The few inhabitants left in this village 
live largely on our bully beef, eggs when the chickens are 
obliging, and field produce. ‘There is no bread or milk. 

“‘Next day I visited my patient and gathered that 
medicine was required. I assumed that castor oil was 
what they ee and gave an eggcupful to be taken in 
two parts, the second only if required. Also the mother 
not only had no milk then, but from the condition of her 
breasts was not preparing any. I cannot say why this 
should have been. She was a woman of about thirty, and 
seemed healthy. Anyway, I gave her from his Majesty’s 
stores two tins of condensed milk. This being made by 
Nestlé’s had instructions on the cover. I hope these made 
it plain how much the circumstances required, but from 
a cursory inspection I fear that the gift may have led to 
a violation of the principles of infant feeding as laid down 
by eminent authorities. 

‘‘We were relieved next day, and I did not see my 
patient again, but possibly the whole incident may interest 
you as a picture of things as they are in one small spot of 
the great battle line.’ 











